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M. BRUNETIERE’S PEDAGOGICAL 
PRESCRIPTION. 


The visit to this country of M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére is one of the most important “ lit- 
erary ” events of recent years. In significance 
and influence, it may be compared only with 
Matthew Arnold’s visit of fifteen years ago; 
for M. Brunetiére is as distinctly the first of 
living French critics as Arnold was of English 
critics then living. This does not in either case 
mean—it never means—that any one man can 
be an absolute ruler in the critical domain, or 
that all of his judgments must be taken as 
finally authoritative. But it does mean, with 
both the Englishman and the Frenchman, that 
an unusually successful effort to eliminate the 
personal equation, and to see things as they 
absolutely are, has invested the judgments of 
these two men with a degree of authority hardly 
to be claimed for any others of their genera- 
tion. ‘ 

In one of his New York lectures last month, 
M. Brunetiére said that no one had followed 
more anxiously or more disinterestedly than 
himself the French literary movement of the 
past score of years. He then added, in a pas- 
sage which may be taken as the keynote of his 
entire critical career : 

«The first condition of disinterestedness is never to 
follow one’s tastes, and to begin by distrusting the 
things which give us pleasure. The most delicious 
dishes are not the most wholesome; we never fail to 
distinguish between our cooks and our doctors. In the 
moral world the beginning of virtue is to distrust what 
is most natural to us, and the same is true in the intel- 
lectual world. To distrust what we like is the begin- 
ning of wisdom in art and literature.” 

These words represent so accurately what has 
always been the attitude of Toe Dia toward 
the fundamental doctrine of criticism that we 
hardly need, in so many words, to express our 
concurrence with M. Brunetiére in this all- 
important matter. That the value of literary 
work must be determined with reference to law 
and not to caprice, that the only valid critical 
judgments are those which are free from the 
taint of subjectivity, and that personal opinion 
represents only a rudimentary stage in the de- 
velopment of criticism, are propositions that 
mean substantially the same thing, and that it 
is the first duty of the critic to recognize and 
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to justify. What is commonly called “ subjec- 
tive criticism ” may be, and frequently is, read- 
ing of the most delightful sort, but it is not 
criticism in any real sense, for its aim is the 
illumination of the recesses of the writer’s own 
mind, rather than of the work held up for ex- 
amination. It is always pleasant to follow the 
play of a finely sensitive intellect about some 
production of literary art, but it does not help 
us, except in a very roundabout way, to under- 
stand that production in its essence. 

The function of opinion in criticism is pre- 
cisely what it is in any other branch of science. 
It assists in the framing of hypotheses, which 
may, in their turn, lead us by tentative paths 
to the truth. But to make of opinion an end 
in itself is a procedure as grotesquely inade- 
quate in wsthetics as it would be in physics. 
What would be the present position of natural 
science if its masters had remained content with 
their neat hypotheses, and had spared them- 
selves the arduous tasks of modification by ex- 
periment and of ultimate verification? Grav- 
itation and evolution and the conservation of 
energy were once matters of opinion, with no 
binding force whatever. If Newton and Dar- 
win and Helmholtz had been content to put 
these things forward as opinions, the world 
would soon have forgotten their names. But 
the opinions became unquestionable truths 
when they were enforced by the application of 
a rigorous scientific method, and we honor the 
men who established them for the very reason 
that those men knew the assertion of opinion 
to be but the beginning of knowledge. 

It is doubtless true that the science of #xs- 
thetics offers a peculiarly difficult field for 
investigation, and that critical opinion often 
requires a long time to ripen into knowledge. 
But we must not for that reason imagine that 
there is any finality in opinion, that its char- 
acter is other than transitory or provisional. 
The subject may be illustrated by the history of 
the reputation of every great writer who has 
been long enough before the public to acquire 
recognition among the fixed stars of literature. 
M. Brunetiére took Racine for the special illus- 
tration of this thesis. 

“M. France said: ‘We know only ourselves. What- 
ever you are trying to explain, you are only expounding 
yourself. Shakespeare alone has known Shakespeare.’ 
I answered M. France that his argument that we cannot 
go outside of ourselves proves too much, as it applies to 
our knowledge of the physical world as well as to our 
knowledge of other minds, and I added that one of the 


men who knew Victor Hugo least was Victor Hugo. 
M. Lemaitre says: ‘I have an opinion of Racine. You 





have another. Good, that makes two. Perhaps there 
is another; that makes three. There may be an infinity 
of them. Why should one submit to another? It is 
much more amusing to have three opinions of Racine 
than one, still more amusing to have an infinite num- 
ber.’ I answered M. Lemaitre that no doubt there were 
several opinions about Racine, but that he, the master, 
with his elegant, ‘ malicious,’ and subtle spirit, exagger- 
ated the differences of human opinions. It is certainly 
agreed that Racine is a great man, that he is a higher 
dramatic genius than Voltaire, for instance, and a lower 
one than Ecrneille, and such general agreements are all 
we need for our kind of criticism.” 

Here the discussion ends, as far as Racine is 
concerned ; but the speaker might easily have 
gone on to show that the position of Racine is 
not thus fixed merely because of a practically 
unanimous consensus of opinion, but that this 
consensus itself is the resultant of forces by 
which the judgment of every serious critic is 
more or less consciously determined, that it 
follows from the very laws of literary art. . 

A writer in the New York “ Nation” has 
recently undertaken to traverse this funda- 
mental doctrine of M. Brunetiére’s creed. Tak- 
ing for his text the very.paragraph that we 
quoted at the beginning of the present article, 
he says that the “ analogy of the delicious but 
unwholesome dishes is a little misleading.” He 
then goes on as follows : 

“ The primary object of eating is to nourish the body, 
not to please the palate. . . . With the work of art, on 
the other hand, pleasingness, in the broad sense of the 
word, is the final test of excellence. Its usefulness is to 
please. There is no higher court of appeal, no doctor 
with exact scientific tests who has a right to pronounce 
it good though disagreeable, or bad though acceptable 
to the taste. It is true that the moralist often arrogates 
to himself this right, but he is only a fallible brother 
expressing an opinion. One is a moralist one’s self.” 
The shallowness of this reasoning is so apparent 
that it need not be taken very seriously. It is the 
old plea for hedonism transferred to the plane 
of esthetics, and is defended by the old familiar 
logomachies. We are quite content to admit 
that wsthetic law can have no higher claim to 
authority than moral law, and should even have 
been willing to allow that the moral law was 
the better defined and the more firmly grounded 
of the two. “One” may be “a moralist one’s 
self,” if he please, but the consequences of this 
sort of individualism, if put into practice, are 
likely to be distressing. So, in esthetical mat- 
ters, one may be a critic one’s self, to his heart’s 
content, but his position, if he set up his pri- 
vate judgment against the collective judgment 
of the best informed in a succession of genera- 
tions, will not prove exactly comfortable. 

But our individualist critic practically aban- 
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dons his own position in a passage that soon 
follows : 

“ Of course this reasoning does not apply to the young, 

whose tastes are in the formative stage, or to the men- 
tally indolent who have never reflected on their own 
tastes. In the interest of education such persons may 
very well take to heart the maxim to distrust their own 
taste. But it is hardly to be supposed that M. Brune- 
titre meant to offer a pedagogical prescription.” 
Is it not? In our opinion, that is precisely 
what M. Brunetiére did mean to offer. Most 
people are either young or mentally indolent 
as far as the appreciation of literature is con- 
cerned. To like a book is one thing, and to 
know whether or not it is a good book, and why, 
is quite another thing. It is the natural man 
whom M. Brunetitre seeks to warn, not the 
man of trained perceptions and sympathies. 
We presume that M. Brunetiére has a great 
deal of confidence in his own likes and dislikes, 
the reason being that a strenuous process of 
analysis has transferred them from the plane 
of prejudice to the plane of deliberate and rea- 
soned judgment. And it is just because he 
knows so amply from his own experience how 
great is the difference between a prejudice and 
a judgment, between the likes and dislikes of 
the natural man and those of the critic whose 
historical sense has been developed by the wid- 
est reading and who has learned to substitute 
scientific method for empiricism, it is just be- 
cause of these facts that he offers us the “* ped- 
agogical prescription ” so much needed in this 
country, which has as yet produced but little 
critical writing in the high and true sense of 
that term. 








COMMUNICATION. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE MAGAZINES. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

Mr. Chapman’s frankly subjective letter raises a 
question —a series of them — on which light is most 
desirable. The case seems to me too gloomily put. 
“ Prevailing flatness and sameness” is not the present 
condition of fiction, at any rate. Any and every sort of 
originality, especially in the short story, is eagerly caught 
at. The market seems enormous, production is entirely 
too much encouraged,— and certainly nothing like so 
many different publications were ever afloat at one time. 
Biography (to take a fair instance) is generously treated, 
and much creditable work is being done. Certainly 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson does not seem like a product of 
deforming conditions. Consider, again, Mr. John Fiske’s 
success. 

As to magazine poetry, it is harder to be optimistic. 
Probably there is no real demand for it anyway, good 
or bad,— and so each magazine fills those little chinks 








between articles with the rhymes of the editors and of 
their cronies. That is what Whicher and I say to each 
other, at least, when our good sonnets and chants are 
“in process of being rejected by all the principal mag- 
azines.” Still, I believe, and hope, there is always a 
wide niche for the real thing, whenever Miss Edith 
Thomas, for instance, is inspired to sing. And T. W. H., 
a writer both delicately artistic and prolific, says in 
public that he never got but one thing back. O Colonel ! 
How can a man so spoiled by prosperity retain such 
tender sympathy for failure and crudeness in others ? 

Mr. Chapman has bimself had a very full and fair 
hearing, in our most conservative literary monthly, this 
very year, for the express purpose of traversing sharply 
the vague veneration felt for our most venerable (Amer- 
ican) classic author. If his briefer paper goes a-begging 
for a hearing, there is a large general reason that may 
explain it. There is a deplorable lack of interest, 
among our people, in literary criticism. 

Since the experience-meeting example is already set, 
I may perhaps continue it. Mr. Chapman took the 
trouble to applaud my paper on “ Nausicaa,” and asked 
for more. But the publishers knew they had given me 
an over-generous hearing on such themes. They were 
quite right to shut the door at last. In the long run, 
the public should not be fed with what it certainly 
does n’t want. When my first collection of Greek papers, 
with “The Atlantic” (and much generous reviewing) 
behind it, failed to sell seven hundred copies in seven 
years, it was high time to accept the broad hint, and to 
devote all the limited space of the magazine to fresher 
themes. 

But, speaking for the barred-out, I still say heartily, 
the great magazines are well up among the best elements 
in our national life. Abuse the daily papers as much 
as you please, and I for one cry Amen! I wish I had 
the courage and firmness to refrain from reading them, 
—and to save the time for the immortals whom Mr. 
Mabie mentions in every sermon. Does he really read 
his Dante yearly? The dust is undisturbed on mine, 
from one house-cleaning to the next; but I know the 
record of league base-ball games up to yesterday. We 
are what we are, very near the end of the century. The 
magazines give us the best we will tolerate, and far 
better than we deserve. Mr. Chapman himself confesses 
they are the young author’s one chance for a hearing 
and an income. Why complain of them, that they will 
not print what we cannot, or dare not, offer fhe dear 
public in separate book form ? 

There should be an ideal audience for ideally good 
work? Yes: that is true. There should be a literary 
organ so liberally endowed that it should be absolutely 
independent of its readers or its buyers. It should have 
a goodly corps of editors, as eminent, as fearless, as 
critical, as can anywhere be found. Admittance into 
its pages should be as much a matter of pure literary 
merit as twenty Charles Eliot Nortons could make it. 

Personally, I think a million dollars could not be 
better laid out. I even believe the ideal publication 
would pay very fair dividends, and have a very large 
circulation — provided always it remained clearly 
indifferent to both! But such a thing never existed, 
doubtless, anywhere. Meantime, why complain that 
legitimate and beneficent enterprises, which minister 
delightfully to widely-felt needs, are partially influenced. 
by necessary business principles ? 

WituaM C. Lawron. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 5, 1897. 
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A NAPOLEONIC MARSHAL AND HIS AIDE.* 


Of additions to the stock of memoirs of Rev- 
olutionary and Napoleonic times there seems no 
end. Talleyrand once assigned vanity as the 
leading motive force of the French Revolution ; 
and one who reads attentively the annals of that 
era can scarcely fail to note in the bearing of 
its worthies a tinge of the histrionic, a tendency 
to pose and perorate, even when the boards 
they trod were the ensanguined planks of the 
guillotine. It was natural that men so con- 
vinced of the importance of their individual 
roles in the drama of their time should be solic- 
itous lest history should obscure or belittle 
those rdles in the eyes of posterity. There 
were few of them who did not at least place it 
in the power of someone they implicitly trusted 
to amply record what they had been and done. 
Such seems to have been the case with Marshal 
Oudinot, Duc de Reggio — a brilliant soldier 
and steadfast man, whose name is an often re- 
curring one in the story of the Napoleonic wars, 
and whose memoirs, compiled from the souve- 
nirs of his wife, are now for the first time done 
into English by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
forming a volume of some 460 pages. 

Nicolas Charles Oudinot (1767-1847) was 
one of the many men of talent and energy for 
whom the Revolution opened a path to distine- 
tion that must in all likelihood have been closed 
to them under the old order. The son of a 
brewer of Bar-le-Duc, he began life a common 
foot-soldier, and ended it a Peer and Marshal 
of France — one of the most notable figures of 
an era prolific of notable men. He owed his 
advanee, or at least his repute in high places, 
scarcely less to his integrity and steadfastness 
as an administrator than to his capacity as a 
soldier. He won laurels in the first Austrian 
and the Russian campaigns, and at Bautzen 
and Leipzig. In 1812 he led the second corps 
in the invasion of Russia, and so skilfully pro- 
tected the crossing of the Beresina that he was 
hailed as the “ preserver of the army.” On the 
return from Elba, Oudinot, who had a high 

*Memorms or Marsnat Ovprvor, Duc pe Recaro. 
Compiled from the hitherto sang amv souvenirs of the 
Duchesse de Reggio, by Gaston Stiegler ; now first translated 


into English by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. With portraits. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Memoirs or Baron Leseune, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. Translated and edited from 
the original French by Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’ Anvers) ; with 
Introduction by Major-General Maurice, C.B. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 











sense of loyalty, remained faithful to Louis 
XVIII., though his command went over en 
masse to the Emperor. He refused to serve 
during the Hundred Days. “ Well, M. le Duc 
de Reggio!” said Bonaparte ironically to the 
inflexible soldier, ‘‘and what have the Bourbons 
done more for you than I, to make you want to 
defend them so finely against my approach ?” 
For once the speaker had failed to -read’ and 
appreciate his man. After Waterloo, Oudinot 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard; and he made a determined effort to 
save his old companion in arms, Marshal Ney. 
He finished his career as Governor of the 
Invalides, under Louis Philippe. 

On Onudinot’s death, letters of condolence 
were received by his family from sovereigns of 
copntries against which he had fought and 
whose local affairs he had administered under 
the great foe of all. One of these letters espe- 
cially, from Frederick William of Prussia, 
breathes the warmest regard for the dead sol- 
dier of the Empire, and attests that he was a 
magnanimous, as well as a formidable, foe. 

The Duchesse de Reggio’s narrative is flu- 
ently and simply written — a frank and unpre- 
tentious tale wherein a mother retraces for her 
children the different phases of her own and 
their father’s chequered existence. Much of 
the value of the book is due to the painstaking 
work of the compiler, M. Gaston Stiegler. 
There are interesting portraits of the Marshal 
and his wife. 


Among the military memoirs of Napoleonic 
times those of the soldier-painter Baron Louis 
Francois Lejeune possess a charm and charac- 
ter distinctive enough to entitle them to rank 
asa book apart. Lejeune was a soldier through 
stress of circumstances, an artist by choice and 
temperament. His military career was long 
and distinguished ; but it is plain to the reader 
of his memoirs that he mentally signed himself 
painter, not soldier, throughout. In the lull of 
a campaign we find him studying such collec- 
tions of art as offered themselves ; and where 
the interval of peace was long enough he re- 
turned to Paris and his easel as to an occupa- 
tion interrupted. The artist’s temperament 
everywhere lends color and character to his 
narrative. Inthe main, Lejeune depicts for 
us a scene or an incident, not because it was 
historically important, but because it appealed 
to his artistic sense—formed, in fact, an attrac- 
tive or a striking motif for a picture. He inter- 
rupts the account of an advance of his division 
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or the eve of Austerlitz, to paint the charms of 
a wintry landscape ; the grim details of a siege 
are relieved by bits of genre and sentiment 
touched in by a master-hand. In portraying 
the moving incidents and ghastly minor accom- 
paniments of war, in making the reader see and 
feel what war means to people who directly 
share in it and suffer by it, Lejeune has few 
rivals in literature. Nothing in Tolstoi or Zola, 
no canvas of Verestchagin, excels in lurid real- 
ism his description of the siege of Saragossa. 

We have heard something in this country of 
late as to the “ educative value”’ of war, as to 
its saving efficacy as a national regenerator and 
tonic for patriotism grown languid. War, so 
far from being, as commonly supposed, a thing 
essentially brutalizing and demoralizing to 
those waging it, is held by the philosophy of 
chauvinism to be the grand conserver of the 
national bond and fountain of the civic virtues. 
In Lejeune’s narrative there is little that tends 
to support this paradoxical theory of the tonic 
effect upon national morals of recurring periods 
of wholesale havoc and bloodshed. On the con- 
trary, we can point to no more cogent peace 
tract, no more shocking picture of the satanic 
moral and physical results of the frenzy of 
battle, than Lejeune’s account of the siege 
and storm of Saragossa. The awful straits 
to which the inhabitants of the town were re- 
duced, and the fanatic fury of their resistance, 
is familiar matter of song and history. In the 
train of slaughter and famine came pestilence. 
The famishing wretches, herded in fetid vaults 
and cellars to escape the hail of bombs that 
crashed through the roofs of their houses, died 
in droves, stricken as by an unseen hand. 

“« Many were no longer strong enough to remove their 
dead, and those corpses which were carried into the 
streets or to the doors of the churches remained there 
without burial. Often bombs would burst and shatter 
the dead to pieces, tearing them from their tattered 
shrouds, so that at every turn the most horrible sights 
met the eye. . . . I can still see one room in the second 
story of a house which had been broken into and par- 
tially destroyed from the bottom to the top. An ex- 
plosion had surprised a father and a daughter just as 
they were taking their siesta after their meal by a little 
round table, on which a few drinking vessels still re- 
mained. The old man, who was pretty well dressed 
and partly wrapped in his cloak, was seated in a big 
black wooden arm-chair, and his daughter was stretched 
on a rush mat at his feet. There was nothing in their 
features to betray what they had suffered, and during 
the few minutes I spent near the motionless group I 


really wondered whether the bodies were real or made 
of wax.” 


Lejeune draws a grewsome picture of the 
scenes in and about the Convent of St. Francis, 








which the French took by assault after a most 
determined resistance. More than four hun- 
dred Spanish workmen and a whole corps of 
grenadiers had been destroyed at a blow by the 
explosion of a mine under the convent walls. 

“ Not a step could be taken without stumbling over 
torn limbs, often still palpitating, hands or ents of 
arms torn from the bodies to which they had nged, 


revealing to us how fearful and widespread had been 
the catastrophe.” 


The vestiges of carnage were strewn even to 
the roof of the shattered church. A grenadier 
who had pursued the few surviving Spaniards 
thither, drew back in horror, exclaiming: 
“Look at that stream of blood! Look at the 
lamentable results of obstinacy and rage! ” 


“We looked and saw the blood of a number of Ara- 
gonese flowing beneath our feet into the gutters of the 
roofs, whence it poured through the prominent Gothic 
gargoyles, representing dragons, vultures, and winged 
monsters. For some eight centuries nothing but rain- 
water had flowed from these gutters and spouts; but 
now, by a horrible contrast, they vomited forth upon 
the assailants below torrents of human gore.” 


The French, after the outer walls were breached, 
forced their way into the city with the aid of the 
sapper and the miner literally foot by foot. 

«As soon as a house was taken, a miner was sent 
down to the lowest part of the cellars, where he set to 
work to open a mine beneath the street or under the 
next house so as to reach the one we wanted to attack. 
This mine was then charged in the most profound silence, 
and with such skill that the line of least resistance was 
beneath the condemned house. Directly after the ex- 
plosion the soldiers, who were held in readiness, flung 
themselves through the clouds of dust which arose, and 
took possession of the ruins of the house just thrown 
down, where to secure possession they quickly barri- 
caded themselves and awaited the night. .. . One 
day it so happened that two parties of miners — one 
besieged, the other besiegers — debouched at the same 
moment from their rival galleries in the same cellar; 
and there, in the gloom, scarcely relieved by the light 
of their lanterns, they flung themselves upon each other 
with their tools, their knives, and their sabres, without 
waiting for any other weapons. It was indeed war to 
the knife promised us by Palafox. The furious blows 
exchanged knocked down around the combatants the 
great stone *jiirs used by the Spanish for storing wine 
and oil, aid those who were struck down by pick or 
matlogk were drowned in a mixed flood of wine, oil, and 
blood.” 


A dramatic. picture is drawn by Lejeune of 
the storming of the Convent of the Nuns of 
Jerusalem. The plight of the pious inmates, 
who saw their once peaceful haven wrapped in 
flames and defiled by carnage, was pathetic 
enough. 

“As we approached we saw them tearing down from 
the altars the objects of their chaste devotion, in the hope 
of saving them from destruction. The devoted women, 
with no thought for themselves and inspired only with 
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religious zeal, took nothing with them but crucifixes and 
images of the Infant Savior, which they held closely in 
their arms as they abandoned, with heartrending cries, 
the only homes they had, strewn with tokens of their 
piety and loving kindness. In all the chapels were nu- 
merous pretty little figures in colored wax representing 
the Infant Jesus, with snow-white lambs decked with 
ribbons and various ornaments invented by the childlike 
imaginations of the guileless nuns. Wounded soldiers 
fell across mangers decked with flowers, evergreens, and 
moss, or overturned cradles of the Infant Savior ; and 
the blood of the dying trickled over bunches of immor- 
telles, crowns of roses, and azure-blue ribbons.” 

Saragossa fell at last; and on the appointed 
day the Spanish column filed out in marching 
order, carrying their flags and arms, according 
to the terms of capitulation. Says Lejeune: 

“ Never, perhaps, had any of us gazed on a sadder or 
more touching spectacle. Thirteen thousand sickly- 
looking men, bearing in their bodies the seeds of disease, 
all frightfully emaciated, with long black matted beards, 
and searcely able to hold their weapons, dragged them- 
selves slowly along to the sound of the drum. Their 
clothes were dirty and disordered ; in a word, every- 
thing about them bore witness to their terrible misery ; 
but in spite of their livid faces, blackened with the smoke 
of powder, and scarred with the deep traces of rage and 
grief, their whole bearing still radiated forth an inde- 
scribable dignity and pride. . . . When the moment 
came for these gallant troops to pile their arms and de- 
liver up their flags to us, many of them gave violent ex- 
pression to theirdespair. Their eyes gleamed with rage, 
and their savage looks seemed to say that they had 
counted our troops, and deeply regretted having yielded 
to such a small number of enemies. They started for 
France, and Saragossa was conquered !” 

As a compiler of historical anecdotes and 
purveyor of memories of the Emperor, Lejeune 
is naturally inferior to writers like Marbot, De 
Menéval, and Barras. In narrative freshness 
and charm he is the equal of Thiebault ; while 
in purely pictorial quality he has no peer among 
Napoleonic memoirists. E. G. J. 








MYCENZAN EXPLORATION SINCE 
SCHLIEMANN.* 


In a sumptuous and fascinating volume, 
creditable alike to American scholarship and 
American publishing enterprise, we are pre- 
sented with a record of the remarkable recent 
discoveries, and the latest conclusions based 
upon those discoveries, at the sites of Mycenz, 
Tiryns, and Troy. These conclusions may 
be briefly announced thus: first, that a rich 

*Tas Mycexzan Acs: A Study of the Monuments and 
Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Chrestos Tsountas, 
Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excavations at Mycenz ; 
aod J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 


Literature and History at Brown University. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Dérpfeld. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








and artistic civilization prevailed at Mycenz, 
Tiryns, Troy, Orchomenus, and Amyclae ; sec- 
ond, that the “* bloom-time ” of this civilization 
was from the seventeenth or sixteenth century 
B. C. down to the twelfth; third, that the 
Homeric poems, produced after the Mycenzan 
period, yet describe its aftermath of art and 
life. 

The reader is first of all impressed with the 
celerity of archeological progress since the 
pioneer Schliemann, in 1870, turned the first 
sod on the hill of Hissarlik and opened a new 
and wondrous era for “the science of the 
spade.” For twelve years he strove to win the 
world of scholars away from Bunar-bashi to 
Hissarlik as the site of Homer’s Troy; but 
critical scholarship, proverbially shy, shrank 
from his superb enthusiasm, and “only took 
snuff” when he announced that in the sec- 
ond stratum from the native rock he had dis- 
covered the treasure of Priam. The treasure 
was indubitable enough; but— Priam? In 
1882, however, with the invaluable help of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, the Second City was proved to 
have had an imposing acropolis, and to have 
perished in a great conflagration; and its 
identity with the Homeric Troy — to say noth- 
ing of Priam — was regarded as fairly estab- 
lished. But in 1890, Schliemann and Dorp- 
feld returned to the attack, and shifted their 
excavations to the southwest of the burnt city ; 
and here they discovered no less than seven 
distinct layers of buildings above this second 
city. In the fourth layer counting from above, 
or the sixth from the bed-rock, were found the 
remains of a mighty fortress of the Mycenwan 
age, which answered, even better than the Sec- 
ond City, to the description of the Homeric 
Pergamos. The untimely death of Dr. Schlie- 
mann in 1890 left the problem to be worked 
out by Dr. Dorpfeld, whose decision, published 
in 1893, now commands general assent. And 
so the matter stands to-day, as regards Troy: 
namely, that in the Sixth City we have the 
remains of a citadel of the Mycenzan era, and 
that this citadel is, to date, the best claimant to 
Homeric standing. 

The book before us is a collaboration. Dr. 
Chrestos Tsountas, a young Greek archzxolo- 
gist, was commissioned by the Greek govern- 
ment in 1886 to continue the excavations at 
Mycenz which Dr. Schliemann had so bril- 
liantly begun ten years before; and his “ My- 
cene and the Mycenzan Civilization ” (written 
in Greek and published in 1893) was almost 
epoch-making in its systematic treatment of 
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« the whole subject of Greek culture in the light 
of the monuments.” Professor J. Irving Manatt, 
of Brown University, one of our most enthusi- 
astic American Hellenists, undertook the ardu- 
ous but grateful task of making a book which 
should embody all of Tsountas’s results with 
all that has been added to Mycenzology by 
the last three fruitful years, and should spread 
the whole rich record before the eyes of the 
English-speaking world. Probably no better 
interpreter could have been found. Professor 
Manatt has scholarship, experience, and a 
glowing style well held in hand. He has com- 
pletely recast the materials before him ; and has 
certainly given Dr. Tsountas an introduction to 
American and English readers which will place 
him and his work in line with Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld. 

The two great sites of Mycenzan civilization 
are Mycene itself and its neighbor Tiryns. 
Our authors devote the bulk of their work to 
an elaborate discussion of the discoveries at 
Tiryns and Mycenz, many of which had been 
made familiar to English readers in Schlie- 
mann’s * Mycenz” and “ Tiryns,” and especi- 
ally in the admirable summary of Schliemann’s 
excavations prepared by Schuchhardt, and pub- 
lished, in translation, in 1891. Schliemann’s 
thrilling announcement, in 1876, that he had 
found the “royal graves in the circle at My- 
cenz, with their heroic tenants still masked in 
gold and their heroic equipage around them ” 
(as Manatt puts it), is still fresh in our mem- 
ory. He at once believed and proclaimed that 
these were the graves of Agamemnon and his 
followers, butchered by AXgisthus and Clytem- 
nestra. With almost equal positiveness, Tsoun- 
tas and Mannatt now say : 

« That they are the tombs of a royal line is beyond a 
doubt, but the name of that line we can no more deter- 
mine than we can tell those of the families which fash- 
ioned the great domes (the bee-hive tombs, the ‘ ireas- 
ury of Atreus,’ ete.). Whatever hypothesis be put for- 
ward, it must always remain pure conjecture. . . . But 
we do know that many centuries later there was current 
at Mycene a tradition, certainly mistaken, that the lar- 
gest and the finest of the domed tombs were the treas- 
uries of Atreus and his sons, and that within the Acrop- 
olis were buried Atreus and Electra, with Agamemnon 
and his followers, foully done to death by Zgisthus and 
Clytemnestra.” 

The chapter devoted to Tiryns is an excellent 
piece of topographical description, and leaves 
the careful reader in complete possession of the 
latest and best-considered opinions as to the 
position and probable use of every wall, cham- 
ber, and gallery on that ancient ridge of lime- 
stone. The distinction between “ Cyclopean,” 





“polygonal,” and rectangular masonry is well 
brought out and made clear to the layman, who 
may have confused the first two of these with 
each other. Cyclopean structure means “ huge 
masses of rock, either unwrought or roughly 
dressed with the hammer and piled one upon 
another, not quite irregularly, as has been held, 
but with an effort at horizontal jointing and 
with the use of clay mortar (now mostly washed 
out) as a bedding material. . . . Polygonal 
masonry employs stones carefully hewn into 
polygons with unequal sides, and so closely 
joined together that there are no gaps and con- 
sequently no bonding with small stones or mor- 
tar.” The rectangular order is too familiar to 
need description, having persisted in all subse- 
quent architecture. Curiously enough, however, 
our authors affirm, apparently with reason, that 
this form of structure at Tiryns and Mycenez 
was earlier than the polygonal, and assign to 
the famous * polygonal tower ” a date not long 
before the destruction of Mycenz by the Ar- 
gives in 468 B.C. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with maps, 
plans, and pictures ; the covers being peculiarly 
enriched with gilt embossed bands reproducing 
the superb goldsmith’s work on the Vaphio cups 
found by Dr. Tsountas in 1889. The illustra- 
tions, as a whole, do not reach the standard of 
clear-cut precision set by Schuchhardt’s book 
mentiened above, comparison with which is 
inevitable. A notable exception must be made 
in the case of the five fine plates from photo- 
graphs by Professor Colwell, of Denison Uni- 
versity. 

A number of slips in the proof-reading, and 
some items of latest information prepared after 
the rest of the book had been printed, are noted 
in two pages of “ addenda et corrigenda.” Be- 
sides these, we may call attention to the sen- 
tence (on page 145), “ At either hand lay two 
more cups, one of silver and one of gold; the 
latter are the now famous Vaphio cups,” ete.,— 
where the word “ pair” would seem necessary 


after “one.” Jostan Renick Smita. 


“Tue Fern-Collectors’ Handbook and Herbarium” 
(Holt), prepared by Miss Sadie F. Price, is a quarto 
volume containing full-page drawings, very accurately 
made, of about seventy species of our native ferns. The 
blank pages opposite the drawings are to be utilized for 
the reception of the herbarium specimens prepared by 
the amateur collector. With the help of a few ex- 
changes, it would not be a difficult matter for anyone 
interested in ferns to fill all of these blank pages, while 
identification of the species offers no difficulty in the 
presence of these drawings. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY.* 


The translation of Prof. Oscar Hertwig’s 
essay, “* Preformation oder Epigenese ?” which 
has been published under the title “« The Bio- 
logical Problem of To-day,” may perhaps serve 
a useful purpose. One of the most remarkable 
features of certain writings which have ap- 
peared in the last few years has been their un- 
hesitating acceptance of Weismann’s captivat- 
ing speculations. Weismannism in its crudest 
and most uncompromising form has run riot 
in the pages of reviews and even of text-books. 
Some of the votaries of sociology — that sci- 
ence which Mr. Leslie Stephens characterizes as 
“a very vague body of approximate truths ”— 
have built up imposing structures on the sup- 
posedly established facts of biology. The ingen- 
iously simple hypotheses of the prophet are 
taken as the very flower and fruit of biological 
wisdom. If one takes as foundation (pace 
Mr. Kidd) “this conclusion which biology is 
now approaching,” a very pretty edifice may 
doubtless be erected. Should Hertwig’s notable 
essay lead some of these authors, dutifully am- 
bitious to embody in their writings the “ latest 
biological thought,” to realize that Weismann’s 
notions of development and heredity, stimulat- 
ing though they have been, are yet based largely 
on a foundation of unverified and unverifiable 
hypotheses, it will not have been in vain. 

The question of the development of the indi- 
vidual from the egg may well be regarded not 
only as the problem of to-day, but as the prob- 
lem of the past and the future. The particular 
phase of the question considered in Hertwig’s 
essay was also the subject of the life-long labors 
of the Genevan naturalist Bonnet, more than a 
hundred years ago. Does the adult organism 
exist ready-made in the egg or “ germ,” or does 
it develope by a process of new formation (epi- 
genesis)? Bonnet, as is well known, was the 
untiring advocate of the preformation theory. 
The consequences arising from thus picturing 
the adult as already formed in miniature in the 
germ, and as developing by means of a simple 
“ swelling-up ” of parts, were unflinchingly met 
by Bonnet and carried to their logical conclu- 
sion. Hertwig sees in the Weismannian doc- 
trine of determinants a return to the preform- 
ationist standpoint of Bonnet. If it be true that 
the difference in the various cells of the body, 
muscle-cells, nerve-cells, etc., is due to differ- 

*Tue Brovocicat Prosiem or To-Dar: Preformation 


or Epigenesis? By Prof. Dr. Oscar Hertwig; translated by 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. New York: The Macmillan Co. 











ence in the structure of certain units, the deter- 
minants, the similarity of the new and old doc- 
trines is apparent. “It would be impossible,” 
says Weismann, “ for any small portion of the 
human skin to undergo a hereditary and inde- 
pendent change from the germ onwards, unless 
a small vital element corresponding to this par- 
ticular part of the skin existed in the germ 
substance, a variation in this element causing a 
corresponding variation in the part concerned. 
Were this noi the case, birthmarks would not 
exis ” 

Hertwig attacks this position, which he re- 
gards as the position of the preformationists of 
the last century “slightly altered.” Two of 
Weismann’s interesting assumptions — first, 
the distinction between an Erbgleiche Theilung 
(translated doubling division) and an Erbun- 
gleiche Theilung (differentiating division ), and 
second, the sharp contrast which Weismann 
claims to exist between body-plasm and germ- 
plasm — are brushed aside by Hertwig. An 
adult organism arises from a single cell, the 
egg or germ, by a process of repeated division 
and subdivision of the protoplasm of the egg- 
cell. On Weismann’s hypothesis the division 
is at first “ doubling,” afterwards “ differentiat- 
ing.” The germ protoplasm remains passive, 
undeveloped, undifferentiated, and is handed on 
—by doubling division — unchanged from 
parent to offspring; the somatic protoplasm 
undergoes active differentiation and develop- 
ment, and the elements composing it (deter- 
minants) are sorted out, by differentiating 
division, into appropriate groups of cells, each 
with its predetermined destination in the adult 
soma. To this Hertwig replies: “Cells mul- 
tiply only by doubling division. Between so- 
matic cells and reproductive cells there is no 
strong contrast, no gulf that cannot be bridged”’ 
(page 84). -- | 

Against the specific doctrine of determinants, 
Hertwig argues strenuously. He neatly turns 
the tables on the sociologists by inserting the 
famous social organism comparison. 

“The human state may be conceived as a high and 
compound organism that, by the union of many individ- 
uals, and by their division into classes with different 
functions, has developed into a form always becoming 
more complicated. . . . As the state develops, urban 
and district communities, unions for husbandry and man- 
ufactures, colleges of physicians, parliaments, ministries, 
armies, and so forth, appear. All this visible complexity 
depends upon individuals associated for definite pur- 
poses and specialized in different directions. It would 
certainly not occur to anyone to explain the growth of 
this complexity in the developing state by the assump- 
tion that this secondary complexity was preformed as 
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definite material particles present in the first pair, 
although the first pair is the rudiment of the whole. 
. But what applies to the causal relations between 
the state organism and men applies also, ceteris paribus, 
to the explanation of the causal relations between the 
rudiments in the egg and the organism to which the 
egg gives rise” (pp. 91, 92). 
Hertwig’s own view, which he regards as or- 
thodox epigenesis, is stated jn similar terms. 
~ «Culture and civilization ate the wonderfully com- 


plicated results of the codperation of many individuals . 


united in society. By the manifolding of their relations 
and their combinations, men in society have brought 
about a higher complexity than man, left by himself; 
ever would have been able to develop from his own 
individual properties — a complexity that has arisen by 
the interaction of the same charactéts of many men in 
codperation. Similarly, the activity of the egg in growth 
and cell-formation is an inexhaustible source of new 
complexity; for the self-multiplying systems of units 
always binding themselves into higher complexes, con- 
tinually enter into new interrelations, and afford the 
opportunity for new combinations of eens — in fact, 
of new characters.” 


And again : 


“ Thus, during the course of dastennent, they are 
forces external to the cells that bid them assume the 
individual characters appropriate to their individual re- 
lations to the whole; the determining forces are not 


within the cells, as the doctrine of determinants sup-. 


poses. The Gells develop those characters that are sug- 
gésted by their relation to the external world and their 
pltces in the whole orgahism. . . . In my theory two 
assumptions of totally contrasting nature are made: I 
assume a germ-plasm of high and specific organization, 
and I assume that this is transformed into the adult 
product by epigenetic agencies” (pp. 136, 138). 

This last remark plays directly. into the hands 
of the enemy. Mr. Herbert Spencer, although 
equally with Hertwig an opponent of Weis. 
mannism, has noticed the incongruity : 

“To this it may be replied that the ability to form 
the appropriate cell-complexes, itself depends upon the 
constitutional units contained in the cells.” 

It may well be questioned whether Hertwig 
in this essay does not show to better advantage 
as critic of Weismann’s hypotheses than as 
architect of his own. It has been found easier 
to point out the faulty architectonics of Weis- 
mann’s unsteady structure than to figure a sat- 
isfactory facade to his own conception. 

The translation, as might be gathered from 
the examples given, is not mellifluous, but that 
perhaps should not be demanded. It is accu- 
rate and fairly smooth, though with too many 
inversions. The troublesome word Anlage is 
“rudiment” for this translator, which is at 
least better than “ fundament.” On page 12 
the translator leaves undisturbed a beautiful 
juxtaposition of metaphorical pillows, bricks, 


and cobwebs. Epwin O. Jorpan. 





* RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Hardy’s new novel is not strictly new, for it 
was published serially several years ago. It seems, 
however, to have made little impression at the time, 
and there is.no doubt that before the appearance of 
“Tess” and “Jude” the author had much less vogue 
than has since been given him by those extraordi- 
nary books. We could wish, indeed, that “ The Well- 
Beloved” werea recently- written book, for it would 
represent a reaction from the mood of cynical bit- 
terness that has been upon Mr. Hardy of late, and 
al! lovers of good literaturé would: rejoice to learn 
that the “blue devils” had been exorcised, and to 
find the novelist of “ Far from the Madding Crowd” 
and “A Pair of Blue Eyes” restored to them. Such 
a “return of the native” to his old-time scenes and 


*Tue Wet1-Bevovep. A Sketch of a Temperament. By 
Thomas Hardy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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themes would be welcome indeed, as we feel over 
and over again in reading this old book that we 
should be glad to think a new one. Mr. Hardy is 
well-advised to describe the book as “a sketch of a 
temperament,” for it is distinctly a temperament 
and not a character that is presented under the name 
of Jocelyn Pierston. He is a man who all his life 
long is in love with love rather than with any partic- 
ular woman, and “the well-beloved” is his name 
for a sort of Platonic idea that assumes one embodi- 
ment after another, for an elusive ideal which is the 
permanent element in many fleeting forms. “ Each 
individuality known as Lucy, Jane, Flora, Evange- 
line, or what-not, had been merely a transient con- 
dition of her. He did not recognize this as an excuse 
or as a defence, but as a fact simply. Essentially 
she was perhaps of no tangible substance ; a spirit, 
a dream, a frenzy, a conception, an aroma, an epi- 
tomized sex, a light of the eye, a parting of the lips. 
God only knew what she really was; Pierston did 
not. She was indescribable.” To the hard-headed 
reader, this may seem nothing more than a fine-spun 
theory, a sophistical way of describing the natural 
fickleness of the homme sensuel moyen. But there 
is a difference, and this difference is so entirely of 
the essence of Mr. Hardy’s story that a failure to 
comprehend it is a failure to get the author's point 
of view, a failure to see anything at all worth seeing 
in his book. To begin with, Pierston is not a sen- 
sual man ; we are told distinctly that he had never 
wronged one of the many women in whose forms 
the migratory well-beloved had taken up a tempo- 
rary abode. To call him a nympholept, as one critic 
has done, is to exaggerate unduly the sensual ele- 
ment in a passion that is presented to us as almost 
purely a matter of the intellect, and that should 
rather be taken as akin to the rapture of artistic 
contemplation. The real key to the problem of this 
temperament is to be sought elsewhere, and is sug- 
gested by the author himself in an apt quotation 
from Tennyson’s “Tithonus.” To project the fresh- 
ness of youthful feeling into the years of ripeness 
is given to but few, and the possibility of such a 
consummation has much that is alluring. But the 
tragic aspect of the matter is not wanting, as we 
are taught by the example of “this gray shadow 
once a man,” enamored at the age of sixty with the 
grandchild of the woman whom he had loved when 
he was twenty. The bare outline of Pierston’s story 
is that he loves successively, at intervals of twenty 
years, three girls who represent three generations of 
the family with which his own fate seems to be 
linked. One might think that there was stuff for 
comedy in this situation; but Mr. Hardy will not 
have it so, and it is a signal triumph of his art that 
the reader is not moved to mirth as the tale unfolds. 

A year or two ago the author of “ The Green Carna- 
tion” seemed to be distinctly a man of promise. The 
short stories and the half-grown novel that followed 
that amusing skit bore out the promise to a certain 
extent, revealing descriptive and imaginative powers 
somewhat out of the common, and a marked talent 





for the impressive treatment of weird or horrible 
themes. That the author took himself seriously is 
now made evident by the publication of “ Flames,” 
a novel that extends to over five hundred pages. It 
is clear that the ability of Mr. Hichens is not com- 
mensurate with his ambition. He has sought after 
the kind of triumph that Bulwer’s “A Strange 
Story ” exemplifies ; he has attained a triamph that 
would be about worthy of Miss Corelli. In con- 
tent, this novel tells of a mysterious transfer of souls 
from body to body ; in form, it is a dreary waste of 
pretentious verbiage; in spirit and conception, it 
represents the most corrupt type of decadent litera- 
ture. It is impossible to have any patience with 
its flaunting indecencies, or any sort of sympathy 
with the neurotic individuals who figure in its pages. 
Its whole view of life is morbid, its sentiment maud- 
lin, its fundamental idea impossible, and its tone 
disgusting. 

We are inclined to think “Phroso” the best 
novel, considered simply as a story of adventure, 
that “Anthony Hope” has published since “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” took the reading public by 
storm. There is perhaps better literature in some 
of his other books, more analysis, delicate comedy, 
and the like; but for romantic and adventurous 
interest, this latest novel must take high rank. The 
very suggestion of the isles of Greece is fascinating, 
and when we learn that the English hero is about 
to take possession of one of them, our hopes rise 
high. Nor are they disappointed by the outcome ; 
for the isle in question turns out to be, as someone 
suggests early in the narrative, “a very conserva- 
tive part of the world,” and our hero and his com- 
panions seem to have reached a complete impasse 
when they find themselves in their new castle, sur- 
rounded by a mob of islanders howling for their 
lives. But the inventions of the romantic novelist 
are many, and seeming defeat is at the end trans- 
formed into victory. The heroine, whose name is 
short for Euphrosyne, is a very engaging product 
of an unsophisticated race,— so charming, in fact, 
that the point of honor seems a little strained that 
so long prevents the hero from renouncing the En- 
glish girl to whom he is betrothed, and in whom we 
are evidently not ex to take the least interest, 
even at the outset. The book illustrates the pecu- 
liar exigencies of serial publication, and is, in that 
respect, defective when taken as a whole. 

A stirring romance of the seventeenth century 
Netherlands is “The Master- Beggars,” by Mr. 
L. Cope Cornford. Its theme is found, as the title 
indicates, in those guerrilla bands that made so much 
trouble for Alva, and that accepted as a badge of 
honor the title derisively bestowed upon them by 
their enemies. Mr. Cornford himself happily de- 
scribes his book as “ a tale of old time ; wherein the 
scenes are laid, and the persons of the legend pursue 
their affairs, in that foreign country of rich plains 
and shining water, usurped from the waste kingdom 
of the sea and sown with monumental cities, which 
you know : a land so eloquent of calamitous genera- 
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tions, and ancient, bloody wars long since composed, 
that, were no histories extant, written (according to 
the vaunt of the knightly chronicler) for princes 
and persons of quality, man could surely trace the 
footprints of the dead, and go to and fro, and sleep, 
and wake to find their story in his heart.” The 
reader will surely find this story in his heart long 
after he has laid it aside, for it is vivid, dramatic, 
and forceful, full of the stuff of genuine romance, 
and made tender by the golden thread of a love- 
story. The hero, a monk turned soldier, and the 
heroine, a lady of high degree, are singularly engag- 
ing characters; and the rugged figure of the Wild 
Cat, the “ beggar” chieftain, evokes sympathy and 
admiration up to the very hour of his heroic death, 
which somehow recalls the death of Hereward in 
Kingsley’s magnificent romance. 

The tide of English historical fiction continues as 
swollen as ever, and several recent productions in 
this field deserve to be mentioned here. “A Pearl 
of the Realm” is by a new writer, Miss Anna L. 
Glyn, and dates from the period of the Civil War 
in England. It is not a strong or vivid piece of 
work, but it has a very winsome heroine, and the 
narrative flows smoothly and pleasantly along to its 
happy conclusion. It is, moreover, exceptionally 
accurate in its history and topography, and alto- 
gether a satisfactory piece of work. 

“A Woman’s Courier,” also by a new writer, has 
for its subject the conspiracy of 1696 against the 
life of the King. It is told in reminiscent vein 
by an old man whose youth was passed among the 
stirring scenes that filled the years just following 
the Revolution. It is mainly a story of adventure 
and intrigue, with enough love-interest to give the 
needed infusion of sentiment. The narrative is 
clean-cut, and the interest is never allowed to flag. 

“ For the White Rose of Arno,” Mr. Owen Rhos- 
comyl’s new romance, is anything but clean-cut, and 
we follow its course with considerable difficulty. We 
have previously spoken of the dense quality which 
serves to obscure the undoubted merits of this nov- 
elist ; and the defect is still as noteworthy as ever. 
This story of “the Forty-five” has dramatic vigor, 
romantic atmosphere, and a fine Welsh flavor. Its 
sympathies are distinctly with the cause of the Pre- 
tender, and it is evident that the author would gladly 
have chronicled, did history permit, a success of the 
Stuart arms at Culloden. 

The story of “The Last Recruit of Clare’s” is 
described as “ being passages from the memoirs of 
Anthony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, and late 
Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the service of 
France.” The time is that of Fontenoy; and the 
author is Mr. S. R. Keightley, two of whose histor- 
ical novels were recently reviewed in these columns. 
The book presents a series of detached episodes 
rather than a continuous narrative, but is highly 
interesting for all that, and helps to strengthen our 
earlier conclusion that the author is quite the equal 
of Mr. Weyman as a master of historical romance. 

Miss Olive Schreiner’s recent contribution to the 





literature of South African affairs has the form of 
fiction, but is in reality a tract undisguised. The 
greater part of it is a dialogue between a young 
English trooper in the service of the Chartered 
Company and a mysterious stranger who appears 
by his camp-fire one night when the trooper has lost 
his way on the veld. It is a little startling to realize 
that the stranger is no other than the Founder of the 
Christian religion ; but there is no touch of irrever- 
ence in the author’s design, and the conversation 
that ensues brings into striking contrast the two 
points of view of modern colonial enterprise and of 
fundamental ethics. Were it not for the prophetic 
earnestness of the stranger’s discourse, we: might 
take him to be the Altrarian discovered by our 
friend Mr. Howells, and made to point, although in 
other social spheres, absolute morals of much the 
same sort. Of the entire sincerity of Miss Schrein- 
er’s attitude there can be no doubt; but the book is 
too surcharged with emotion to prove very convinc- 
ing to a logical mind, and her abhorrence of both 
Mr. Rhodes and the methods of the British South 
African Company has led her to a one-sided pre- 
sentment of the situation. That the book has a cer- 
tain power is not to be denied ; it might almost have 
been written by Count Tolstoy, so simply confident 
and uncompromising is its stand on the side of what 
its author conceives to be the purest essence of 
Christian teaching. Yet it seems to us on the whole 
ineffectual, because its protest is not so much against 
the perversities of men as against the forces of 
nature herself. 

“A Pinchbeck Goddess” will attract readers be- 
cause it is written by a sister of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling ; were it not for this adventitious commendation, 
a story so feebly conventional would hardly call for 
mention. It is a narrative of Anglo-Indian soeiety, 
and the characters chatter interminably without de- 
veloping into anything interesting. The metamor- 
phosis of the shy and morbid girl who figures in the 
opening chapters into the dashing heroine of the 
rest of the book is so untrue to the possibilities of 
human nature that we can have little patience with 
the writer who relies upon so cheap a trick for the 
main interest of her story. 

It is only fair to the novel-reader to inform him, 
before saying anything further about “ En Route,” 
just translated from the French of M. J.-K. Huys- 
mans, that the claim of the book to be classed among 
works of fiction is of the most tenuous sort. It is 
really a religious tract undisguised, being the second 
part of the trilogy begun with “ La-bas”’ and ended 
with “La Cathédrale.” The purpose of the entire 
work is to analyze the soul of a sensualist, and to 
describe the process of his conversion from the life 
of corruption to the life (or living death) of spiritual 
contemplation. Mr. C. Kegan Paul, who has trans- 
lated this book, takes it very seriously indeed, as his 
preface indicates ; and there is no doubt that it is a 
powerful piece of analysis, however morbid and 
perverse in both conception and method. But the 
artificial, almost mechanical, ministry that it brings 
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the mind diseased, is, to our thinking, about as far 
removed as anything well can be from a truly re- 
generative discipline. Church architecture, and 
sacred music, and the ritual of worship, and the reg- 
imen of the monastic life, are all vastly interesting 
subjects of study, but they are, after all, the trap- 
pings of religion, and not, as M. Huysmans would 
have us think, of its very essence. Upon all these 
subjects, the book displays much curious erudition, 
besides portraying a temperament that is an inter- 
esting object of study, but that is not, we feel bound 
to say, a normal type in any civilized community. 

The latest novel of Mr. Jokai to be translated 
into English is called “The Green Book,” and is 
based upon the Russian revolutionary movement of 
1825. Like all of this versatile author’s books, this 
novel is extremely animated, and crammed with 
pi ue incidents that throw probability to the 
winds; like most of them, also, it is shapeless and 
incoherent, bewildering the reader by its unexpected 
windings, and dazing him with its harshly-contrasted 
colors. It gives us full-length portraits of Alexan- 
der I. and the poet Pushkin, and outline sketches of 
other historical figures. The translation, we regret 
to say, is very badly done. It seems to have been 
made from some other language than the original 
(probably from the German), and the Russian 
proper names, after their triple metamorphosis, 
emerge in singular shapes — so singular that they 
are difficult of identification. 

Turning now to the latest productions of Amer- 
ican fiction, it seems in every way proper that “The 
Choir Invisible ” should be given the place of honor. 
Looking about among our younger men of letters 
for the promise of some new and vital impulse, it 
has for several years seemed to us that such an im- 
pulse might be expected to come from the work of 
Mr. James Lane Allen. He has published few 
books as yet, but the number is sufficient to reveal 
a steadily increasing mastery of his art, and the 
quality such as to warrant readers of discernment 
in predicting for him a brilliant career and an as- 
sured place in the front rank of American writers. 
“The Choir Invisible” does not disappoint these 
expectations. It is not only the most ambitious of 
Mr. Allen’s books, considered merely as to its scale, 
but it is also the one in which he has carried to the 
highest pitch that fineness of perception and that 
distinction of manner that have from the first set 
his work apart from the work of nearly all of his 
contemporaries. Hardly since Hawthorne have we 
had such pages as the best of these; hardly since 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “The Marble Faun” 
have we had fictive work so spiritual in essence and 
adorned with such delicate and lovely embroiderings 
of the imagination. There are descriptive passages 
so exquisitely wrought that the reader lingers over 
them to make them a possession forever ; there are 
inner experiences so intensely realized that they be- 
come a part of the life of his own soul. The mere story 
of “ The Choir Invisible” is no great thing, but we 
do not read such a book for its plot. The scene is 





laid in Kentucky, the year is 1795. We read of a 
man who loves a gay and shallow village beauty, is 
from her by a series of petty misunder- 
standings, and afterwards learns the real meaning 
of love from the companionship of a noble-hearted 
woman several years his senior. The passion is 
hopeless, for she is already bound by the ties of a 
loveless marriage, and the inborn strength of the 
man comes out in the le of renunciation. A 
word must be said of the book — Malory’s “ Morte 
d’Arthure””— which helps the hero in his deep 
trouble, or rather a word of the part played by that 
noble chronicle of heroic deeds born of high ideals 
in bringing him to a realization of his better self 
and in teaching him how men are made strong 
through suffering. No finer tribute has ever been 
paid to this “old Bible of manhood” than is 
afforded by this study of its restraining and ennob- 
ling power. There are many other things in Mr. 
Allen’s novel that deserve mention; such, for ex- 
ample, as its deep feeling for the epic of the pio- 
neer, the historical vistas that it opens to the view, 
the tenderness and the grace of its reflective pas- 
sages, the fine idealism that is never missing from 
its pages. It might, indeed, be urged that many of 
the pages belong to essay-writing rather than to 
creative art, and one must reluctantly allow that the 
interests of the individual characters concerned are 
at times so merged in the larger interests of an ab- 
stract humanity that we forget about the story. But 
this defect in the book, considered merely as fiction, 
makes it all the better literature, for literature it is 
in a sense that lifts it far above the level of stories 
that entertain for the hour and are then forgotten. 
“The Landlord at Lion’s Head,” the latest novel 
by Mr. Howells, must be reckoned among his com- 
parative failures. It is inordinately long for the 
modicum of interest attaching to its plot and to the 
characters with whose fortunes it deals. The study 
of the principal figure, although faithfully pursued 
through a maze of incident and delineative de- 
tail, is on the whole indeterminate and unconvine- 
ing; it comes out in a certain way, but the reader 
feels that it might just about as easily have been 
made to come out in an an entirely different 
way. The other characters are as nearly lay fig- 
ures as it is possible for Mr. Howells to draw, for 
his poorest sketches cannot help having a certain 
sharpness of outline, resulting from his trick of 
shrewd minute observation. Of course there are 
pages, and whole episodes, in this book that reveal 
the work of a master-hand, and of course the book 
as a whole is a “document” wherein the future 
historian of New England society may delve with 
the certainty of reward. But-it is not altogether 
worthy of its author, from whom we have a right to 
expect as much as from any other American novelist 
now living. 

The anonymous author of “The Descendant” is 
unduly oppressed with the doctrine of heredity. His 
thesis seems to be that the invidious bar of birth 
lies athwart the best intentions and the most reso- 
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lute character, shaping the life in spite of itself. 
This thesis is worked out in the character of a man 
whose childhood has been hopelessly embittered by 
the slurs cast upon it on account of illegitimacy, 
who leaves his country home for the city, who 
throws his whole energy into journalism of a radi- 
cally socialistic and destructive type, who wins only 
to scorn the love of the woman who might have 
saved him, and whose maturer realization of the 
folly of his course results only in a fit of passion 
that makes him a murderer and lands him in a 
felon’s cell. The book is undeniably strong, and 
rises to the height of genuine passion in its climac- 
teric scenes; but it is crude in the working-out of 
many of its episodes, and is rather suggestive of 
future possibilities than the earnest of achieved 
mastery. 

Mr. Robert Herrick, in “The Man Who Wins,” 


also sounds the note of heredity in a somewhat. 


insistent fashion, rapidly sketching the history 
through several generations of a New England 
family of Puritan stock. The outline is truthful 
enough, for many a New England race has gone into 
just such a decline as is here held up for our edifi- 
cation, and nothing is more common than to find 
the austere self-repression of the ancestor counter- 
vailed by the reckless excesses of the descendant. It 
is simply a way that Nature has of making up her 
balances. And this moral and physical degenera- 
tion brings down not only the family type, but also 
drags into its current, through the agency of pas- 
sion, the representatives of stronger strains. The 
principal character in Mr. Herrick’s little book is a 
man of great capabilities, who marries into a failing 
family of the sort indicated, and renounces for the 
sake of love the career that he has marked out for 
himself. He is successful as the world views success, 
but the world sees nothing of the inner tragedy of his 
career. In the closing pages a new generation ap- 
pears upon the-scene, and the man who feels that 
the better part of his own life has been arrested in 
its development saves from a similar fate the youth 
who is a suitor for his daughter’s hand. “The 
man who wins does not devote his life to an exact- 
ing passion for a neurotic woman.” This is the 
key-note of the story, which has a certain sombre 
strength, which is told in terse straightforward En- 
glish, and which exhibits both finish and restraint. 

Probably no such vivid and realistic description 
of the life of the sailor has been given to the public 
since “Two Years before the Mast” than is to be 
found in the recently-published book called “ On 
Many Seas.” It is essentially autobiography rather 
than fiction, and is mentioned here only because it 
has all the entertaining qualities of an invented 
story, although supplemented by touches such as 
must always be beyond the reach of mere invention. 
“ Frederick Benton Williams” is the name given 
upon the title-page, but we understand that Mr. 
Herbert Hamblen is the real name of the author. 
The ten years or more of voyages described are quite 
literally “on many seas,” and the work goes far 





beyond Dana’s classic narrative in the scope and 
variety of the experiences recorded. The chief 
charm of the book lies in its unpretentious language ; 
things are described exactly as they are recalled, 
and there is not the slightest effort to veneer them 
with any kind of “style.” Although the period 
concerned is more than a generation later than that 
dealt with by Dana, the life described is one of at 


_ least equal hardship and perhaps even more sicken- 


ing brutality. Only the hall-mark of truth saves 
many of the chapters from sheer repulsiveness. But 
it is pleasant to think that America can produce 
men with constitutions capable of surviving such 
conditions as are here relentlessly depicted, and 
with sufficient optimism to write about them in so 
unvariably cheerful a strain. 

“The Great K. & A. Train Robbery” is, as the 
author calls it, nothing more than a “skit,” and it 
would not be fair to base upon it any estimate of 
Mr. Ford’s work. What he can do as a serious 
novelist is shown by that remarkable book, “ The 
Honorable Peter Stirling,” as well as by the serial 
now running in the pages of “The Atlantic 
Monthly.” But we may say of his story of the 
train robbery that it is good literature of its kind, 
with skilful construction, exciting incident, pleasing 
dialogue, and the expectedly happy outcome. 

“ The Spoils of Poynton ” consist of the “objects 
of bigotry and virtue ” with which Mrs. Gereth, an 
ardent collector, has in the course of many years 
brought together for the adornment of her English 
home. Upon the sad event that leaves Mrs. Gereth 
a widow, the house and its belongings revert to her 
son, who knows nothing about bric-a-brac. Pres- 
ently this son becomes enamoured of a very vulgar 
young woman, as incapable as he is of realizing 
what a dream of beauty Poynton has been made by 
its furnishings, but nevertheless determined to have 
them all, and to dispossess their collector... The 
heart-broken Mrs. Gereth thereupon resorts to the 
desperate measure of conveying the things surrep- 
titiously away to the cottage provided for her future 
residence. Threatened with legal process; she still 
refuses to give them up, but at last restores them in 
the belief that her son will renounce the young 
woman in question, and marry another who has the 
virtue of artistic appreciation, to say nothing of 
many others. In a well-regulated novel, this is ex- 
actly what would have happened; but both the 
young man and the desirable young woman carry 


their notions of honor to the extreme of quixotism, 


and in the end the mother is left destitute of all 
that she most prizes, the son is mated to the woman 
whom he does not love, and the other woman, whom 
he has at last learned to love, has only the bitter 
satisfaction that her excess of scrupulosity has set- 
tled everything awry. This is the substance of the 
latest novel by Mr. Henry James, which is, of 
course, written with the most delicate literary art, 
but which remains about as cold-blooded and unat- 
tractive as it is possible for a work of fiction to be. 

Dr. Abbott is a charming naturalist, but his gifts 
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as a story-teller are more questionable. There is 
excellent stuff in his unpretentious tale of the days 
“ When the Century Was New,” but the hand that 
deals with it is not enough practised in romance to 
make the most of his opportunities, or to keep his 
threads from getting tangled in the weaving. The 
situation set forth is as puzzling as a problem in 
chess; and when the final clearing-up comes, one 
still has to think out a good many things for him- 
self, which is annoying. 

It is pleasant to be reminded that such writers of 
accomplished achievement as Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford and Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis are still 
in the active ranks, and have lost nothing of their 
early powers. Each of these women has recently 
given us a new story, and embodied anew some of 
the older and better ideals of American fiction. 
“An Inheritance,” by Mrs. Spofford, has both sweet- 
ness and strength, and shows that an island home 
in the Merrimac is still as good a vantage-ground 
as any for the observation of life. The story has, 
indeed, the fault of being half-completed before it 
begins ; that is, more than half of the pages are em- 
ployed to bring the lives of the characters concerned 
down to the date at which they appear upon the 
actual scene. 

“ Frances Waldeaux,” by Mrs. Davis, is the story 
of a woman and her son. Incidentally, it is also the 
story of two other women, one a foreign adventuress, 
the other an American girl. The hero meets the ad- 
venturess on a transatlantic steamer, and marries 
her, in brutal disregard of the wishes of his mother, 
to whom he has more than ordinary reasons for being 
grateful. The son and the mother separate; and 
a year or so later, the mother, half-frenzied by her 
sufferings, makes an attempt, happily unsuccessful, 
upon the life of the woman who has wronged her. 
The latter dies soon thereafter, and the husband 
returns to America with his mother, having lost a 
good many of the illusions of youth. In the end he 
marries the American girl who has loved him all 
the time. This brief outline can give but a slight 
idea of what is an exceptionally strong piece of lit- 
erary work. There are some unnatural things about 
it, but the reader is carried over them by the rapid 
sweep of the narrative. Among the minor figures, 
that of the fortune-hunting German princeling is 
particularly successful; and the moral of interna- 
tional marriages is very explicitly set forth. 

Mrs. Sullivan's story of “ A Questionable Mar- 
riage” is told with more of didactic purpose than of 
literary art. Its aim is to call attention, by means 
of a concrete and very painful instance, to the 
chaotic condition of American divorce legislation. 
The instance is supplied by a decree of the Okla- 
homa courts, dated 1894, which nallified all divorces 
granted within that territory during the preceding 
year. The heroine of the story is a woman who has 
freed herself from a brutal husband by means of 
such a divorce, and who has married again before 
its annullment by the decision in question. It is evi- 
dent that the author has taken her subject deeply 





to heart (as who familiar with the facts has not?), 
but her attitude toward the whole question of divoree 
seems to be one of hesitancy between the civil and 
the sacramental views of marriage. 

There is a marked similarity between the two 
novels that have been left to close this review. It 
is not merely that both are the work of women, and 
replete with a peculiarly feminine form of sentiment, 
but that their plots, barring accidents of time and 
place, are essentially the same. In each there is a 
high-minded heroine, sought after by two men, and 
in each is the worthy lover cast aside through the 
treachery of the unworthy one, learning the truth 
only after an unfortunate marriage has made it 
impossible to set matters right. In each, also, the 
wife has an hour of passionate self-abandonment, fol- 
lowed by a revulsion of feeling when duty once more 
resumes her sway. Miss Litchfield’s “ In the Cru- 
cible” is a novel of Washington society, which is 
evidently to her a very familiar subject. The book 
has many charming episodes, and is informed 
throughout by a spirit of fine idealism that stands 
in grateful contrast to the spirit in which most con- 
temporary novels are conceived. “ A Transatlantic 
Chatelaine” is the second novel that Miss Prince 
has written, and, like its predecessor, the scene is 
laid in provincial France. It is always refreshing 
to get such glimpses of the real life of the French 
people, and they are not to be got by the most assidu- 
ous student of the French novelists chiefly in vogue. 
The author of the present work knows her subject 
au fond, and writes of it with such grace and sym- 
pathy as to win the affections as well as the interest 


of her readers. Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The scope and argument of Mrs. 
Soa Eliza Burt Gamble’s work entitled 

“The God-Idea of the Ancients” 
(Putnam) are better defined by its alternate title, 
“Sex in Religion.” Mrs. Gamble has brought to- 
gether a great amount of material, drawn chiefly 
from Furlong’s “ Rivers of Life,” Faber’s “ Pagan 
Idolatry,” Inman’s “ Ancient Faiths,” “Isis Un- 
veiled,” ete. For those acquainted with these works, 
little comment is needed ; to others it may be stated 
that the work before us deals largely with the wor- 
ship of trees, fire, water, and the phallus. The au- 
thor’s views regarding the “ Evolution of Woman” 
are fundamental to this work. Just as Mrs. Gamble 
believes that woman in primitive times was socially 
and intellectually man’s superior, so she also believes 
that in early religion the female idea in deity was 
supreme. It was only when, in his selfish might, 
man encroached socially upon woman’s domain, 
that the old and beautiful religion of adoration of 
the universal mother gave way. In tree, phallic, 
and water worship, we have fragments pointing back 
to the olden happier condition. Mrs. Gamble hates 
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the Jews, with their male presumption ; she deals 
ungently with Christianity, which to her is a decep- 
tion of the priests, while Christ himself is Crishna, 
a sun-god. Both Christ and Crishna are male 
supplanters of an early feminine solar deity. That 
our author is in earnest, no one can doubt. She is 
not altogether happy, however, in her selection of 
authorities, and not at all critical in her use of ma- 
terial. What she presents may be worth examina- 
tion, but it does not carry conviction. There are 
still some peoples who, if not really in the matriar- 
chote, are not far removed from it. Among them 
are most of our American Indians. Their religion 
is the nature-worship which Mrs. Gamble so much 
admires. Yet in it the female is not supreme. That 
the fundamental idea in it is reproduction, that the 
symbolism is sexual,— all this is true. But the ideas 
are all bisexual. The male sun and the mother 
earth combine to produce. Similarly, where other 
nature forces are the agents in creation, reciprocal 
principles are found. Nowhere is the idea of the 
female producing alone conspicuous. The virgin 
mother is an after-thought, not primitive. Every 
illustration the author gives comes from adult re- 
ligions, among civilized populations, and not from 
primitive religious thought. In connection with 
native American religions one other point may be 
mentioned : While in society the woman prevails, in 
religion the female is distinctly subordinate. In 
many ceremonials she is absent; in others, though 
present, she takes an inferior position. Yet all this 
is against Mrs. Gamble’s contention. According to 
her view, the feminine divinity is dethroned or re- 
placed by a male, because in society the man is 
encroaching. The social slavery precedes the relig- 
ious revolt. The facts point in another direction. 
Mrs. Gamble’s book is interesting as an example of 
curious reasoning ; but it has little other value. 


After all, there is a great difference 
between the raw materials for a novel 
and the finished product as turned 
over to us by a master workman. Mr. Lang tells 
us in the preface to “ Pickle the Spy ” (Longmans) 
that what he here publishes was to have been used 
by Mr. Stevenson as the basis of a novel ; and one of 
the sources of interest in the volume will be the con- 
jecture of what he would have done with it. From 
hitherto unpublished papers in the British Museum 
and in the Stuart Collection at Windsor, Mr. Lang 
solves two riddles in the minor annals of the eigh- 
teenth century : the whereabouts of Prince Charles 
Edward from 1749 to 1751, and the identity of a 
special agent of the Pelham government hitherto 
known as Pickle. To frame these revelations he gives 
a tolerable complete account of the Young Pretender 
down to the death of his father, James IITI., and a 
sketch of Alexander (Alastair) Ruadh MacDonnell 
of Glengarry, especially his later years, during 
which, according to Mr. Lang, he was playing the 
double réle of devoted Jacobite and of Pickle the 
British spy. ‘‘ Young Glengarry,” as he called him- 


Pickle the Spy 
and Prince Charlie. 





self, was a “cool, good-humoured, smiling, unscru- 
pulous villain,” a “scoundrel happily unconscious of 
his own unspeakable infamy, proud and sensitive 
upon the point of honour,” a “ picturesque hypocrite 
in religion.” Although Mr. Lang does not thus 
summarize the character of Prince Charles, the pic- 
ture given by that unworthy’s own correspondence 
is not much more flattering, and removes most of the 
little idealistic romance that still lingered about the 
name. The author says, very fairly: “Our history 
is of next to no political value, but it revives as in 
@ magic mirror certain scenes of actual human life. 
Now and again the mist breaks and real passionate 
faces are beheld in the clear-obscure. We mark 
Pickle furtively scribbling after midnight in French 
inns. We note Charles hiding in the alcove of a 
lady’s chamber in a convent. The old histories 
emerge into light, like the writing in sympathetic 
ink on the secret despatches of King James.”” Young 
Glengarry would be a disgrace to a band of Jameses 
or Youngers; and the chief pathos to the fortunes 
of the Stuart claimants is that honest loyal-hearted 
Scots should have spilled their good red blood for 
such selfish varlets. The book is provided with 
very thorough table of contents and index, with six 
fine portraits, and is luxurious typographically. 


The “ Introduction to Geology ” 
(Maemillan), by Professor William 
B. Scott of Princeton University, 
illustrates an important change in the drift of geo- 
logical science, as to both investigation and instruc- 
tion, which has occurred within the last few years. 
Not long since, the bulk of a geological text-book 
was filled with palwontology, the records of crea- 
tion and development entombed in the stratified 
rocks. Dynamical geology was treated as an ad- 
dendum, filled with speculations and probabilities. 
Its hypotheses were presented as guesses at truths 
rather than as theories substantially grounded upon 
physical and chemical verities. In Professor Scott’s 
manual these conditions are reversed. He attacks 
at once the problems of the building of mountains, 
the carving of their uplifted masses by air and 
water, in streams, fluid and frozen, the covering of 
vast areas with alluvium, and the spreading of the 
débris of eroded continents over the wide floors of 
oceanic basins, afterward to be again lifted into the 
air and to be subjected to the renewed processes of 
physical change. And this field he treads not un- 
certainly, but with a confidence based upon a wealth 
of observation and deduction well sifted and sys- 
temised. After his earth has been fashioned, he 
proceeds to show how it has been filled with living 
things. His illustrations are numerous and perti- 
nent, but some have suffered in the printing, while 
that of Vesuvius, on page 55, has been reversed. 
As a text-book this work appears to be admirably 
adapted to the needs of the class-room. — A fitting 
supplement to Professor Scott’s “ Introduction ” ap- 
pears in a “Treatise upon Rocks, Rock-weathering, 
and Soils” (Macmillan), by Professor George P. 


Geology and 
kindred subjects. 
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Merrill of the United States National Museum. The 
study of geologic formations leads naturally to an 
investigation of the materials of the rocks, the phy- 
sical and chemical forces which unite them, and the 
methods of their disintegration and decomposition. 
Thus comes the evidence that within the rocks are 
stored essential elements of food, which, under the 
solvent action of air and moisture, become available 
for the nourishment of plants, which in turn support 
all animated life. For Nature's economy wins bread 
out of a stone. The work evidences the study of a 
wide range of authorities and great industry of pre- 
i Such of the illustrations as have been 
printed carefully upon separate pages are very effec- 
tive.— Professor Israel C. Russell, of the University 
of Michigan, modestly offers as a “reading book 
for students of geography and geology” his well- 
written work upon “ The Glaciers of North America” 
(Ginn). In past geologic ages the glacier has been 
an agent of tremendous power for carving and 
smoothing the rocky ribs of the earth, and for trans- 
porting and distributing the débris which itself has 
made. From most of the scenes of its continental ac- 
tivity it has retired, but it still lives in places of high 
latitude or altitude. On the lofty peaks distributed 
along the Pacific slope, from the heights above the 
Yosemite to the unconquered summits of Mount St. 
Elias, grim sentinels watching over Alaskan wastes, 
are many living glaciers of magnificent proportions, 
and, for glaciers, easily accessible. Every phase of gla- 
cial action is thus offered to the study of the American 
geologist on a scale surpassed, if at all, only in the 
fastnesses of the Himalayas or of the polar zones. 
Professor Russell presents a graphic account of 
these frozen rivers as observed by himself and de- 
scribed by others, with some very effective illustra- 
tions. He adds lucid explanations of the phenomena 
as interpreted by the most advanced h 
His book is instructive and stimulating, and after 
reading it the student or the tourist who will not 
with his own eyes see the wonders of the Illecel- 
lewaet and the Muir Glaciers will be restrained by 
circumstances clearly beyond his control. 


——— The name of Edward Cracroft Le- 
of muscular froy will be remembered by some, 
Cttentp perhaps, as the writer of a number 
of sonnets distinguished by their pure and classic 
thought, and by others for the somewhat singular 
position which he may claim in the development of 
English ideas in our own time. Two lines of thought, 
—or, more exactly, two theories of life,— are 
marked for us by the names of Charles Kingsley 
and Thomas Hughes on the one hand, and of Walter 
Pater and John Addington Symonds on the other. 
“ Muscular Christianity” is the name by which we 
think of the first ; “Aisthetic Hedonism ” is a nick- 
name which has been given the latter. Lefroy, a 
brilliant Oxford man and afterward a curate in sev- 
eral charges, was really trying to find a via media 
between the two. He would not himself have ac- 
knowledged that this was his effort. “Pater Pa- 





ganism and Symonds Sensuality ” was, we believe, 
the term he found for the one tendency, while to 
the other he was openly and earnestly attached. Yet 
those who believe that paganism and sensuality are 
nota necessary development of what has been called 
“Estheticism ” will not be surprised that it should 
have been the appreciative essay cf Symonds him- 
self that has given many their sole acquaintance 
with Lefroy. Now, however, Lefroy’s sonnets and 
other poems have been republished (John Lane) in 
a volume prefaced by a short memoir by Wilfrid A. 
Gill, and followed by the essay by Symonds just 
mentioned. It is a book which many will wish to 
have, not merely, however, for an interest in the 
author’s ideas. The sonnets are not precisely in the 
tone of our day, but they have a cool touch that is 
refreshing. jenideguans 

Character-studies ‘Lhe homely life of the French peas- 
from French ant has been cleverly delineated with’ 
acne both pen and pencil in a series of 
short sketches bearing the collective name of “ My 
Village” (Scribner). -The author, Mr. E. Boyd 
Smith, is an American artist, a native of Boston, 
who has for years plied his art in Paris during the 
winters, and in the summers found a congenial 
change in the small community inhabiting Valombre, 
a hamlet lying a few miles to the northward. He 
has dwelt among these simple villagers as one of 
them, entering into their life with friendly sympa- 
thy, and by such close contact gaining an intimate 
knowledge of their individual characteristics along 
with their general habits and customs. His sketches, 
apparently careless of a formal connection, succeed 
in presenting a continuous history of persons and 
families, and in exciting a greater interest than 
might be supposed from the quiet incidents which 
make up the narrative. But it is human nature 
which they depict, and its vicissitudes of joy and 
sorrow, trial and tragedy, are the same in every 
rank and condition, and move us inevitably with 
their heroism and pathos. The author’s illustrations 
are full of spirit and suggestiveness,— a bare un- 
studied outline sufficing, through the artist’s skilful 
management, to set a vivid situation in detail before 
us. The monotint plates are the result of a singu- 
lar process, being drawn in a thin layer of moist 
black paint on a porcelain plate, and the impression 
taken off upon paper by pressure with the hand. It 
is a process requiring swift and dextrous execution. 


Hamerton’s sketches 1 2© latest volume which the Messrs. 
of French Roberts Brothers have issued in their 
mre excellent edition of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s works bears the title “The Mount and 
Autan,” and consists of sketches of the French 
country-side and city where he spent the last years 
of his busy life. The first and longer sketch is a 
very pleasant description of Mount Beuvray and 
the Gaulish remains found there, and of his camp- 
life. In a charmingly desultory way he makes 
many suggestive reflections and acute remarks on 
scenery, architecture, landscape gardening, antiqui- 
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ties, history, legends, manners, all in his peculiarly 
delicate, sensitive, finished style, and with that large 
appreciativeness and thoughtful urbanity which 
were so characteristic of the man. The second and 
slighter sketch is concerned with the town of Autun; 
and while this is hardly as interesting as the first 
paper, it is yet very agreeable reading. For the 
visitor to Autun and its vicinity, this book will be 
indispensable ; and although it is one of Hamerton’s 
less important works, it will serve to please and 
instruct cultivated readers everywhere. The volume 
is prefaced by a good portrait of the author. 


Away to the east of Réunion, in the 

Indian Ocean, lies the island of Lom- 
._ boek, of which a full account is given 
by Captain Cool in “ With the Dutch in the East” 
(Luzac & Co., London). Lombock is one of the 
Sunda Islands to the east of Java, is about the size 
of our Long Island, and has a population variously 
estimated at from 100,000 to 1,000,000—the latter 
figures evidently a gross inaccuracy. The volume 
is largely a compilation from Dutch sources, with 
some quotations from Wallace’s “Malay Archi- 
pelago.” The historical sketch of the island includes 
a full report of the recent operations of the Dutch 
army against the Balinese. Several chapters are 
also given to an account of the country and of its 
people, both the Balinese and the Sassaks: While 
the work contains some good material, it is not very 
skilfully put together, and the impression is further 
marred by the absurdly short paragraphs. The illus- 
trations are in the main well drawn and interesting, 
but the printing and binding of the book are hardly 
to be commended. ‘ 


Mr. Reginald B. Brett’s “ The Yoke 
of Empire ” (Macmillan), outwardly 
a most attractive little volume, con- 
tains brief sketches of Victoria’s Prime Ministers, 
including her “ Permanent Minister” Prince Albert. 
The chapters, except the last two, are reprinted from 
the “ Nineteenth Century” magazine. The author 
endeavors throughout, as he says, “ to illustrate a 
single point—the human relation between a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign and her Ministers.” For the 


The Dutch in 
the Far East. 


Queen Victoria's 
Prime Ministers. 


behoof of American readers, especially, the point - 


seems well worth illustrating, and Mr. Brett does it 
in an interesting way. Much may be gathered from 
the book touching the personal weight and influence 
of Victoria as a political entity in national wy 
and the characters of the several ministers 
shrewdly and graphically outlined. The portraits 
are notably good. 


Miss Frances Macnab’s work entitled 
“On Veldt and Farm” ( Edward 
Arnold) is a handbook on the Cape 
country, and, being on direct observation, 
appears to be trustworthy. As paying special atten- 
tion to farming interests, the volume will be useful 
to investors and emigrants. The sentiment of the 
book is distinctly anti-Boer, and some interesting 


A handbook on 
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descriptions of “the medisval existence of the 
Boers” are given. The account of a “trek” or 
cross-country ride with oxen and in Bechuana- 
land is quite graphic. The work may be recom- 
mended as a plain straightforward summary of the 
present state of affairs in Cape Colony and adjoin- 
ing territory. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. R. A. Streatfield’s «The Opera” (Lippincott) is 
an interestingly written history of the most popular 
form of musical art. Its aim is to sketch the develop- 
ment of the opera from its beginnings with Monteverde, 
Purcell, and Scarlatti down to its culmination in the 
gigantic work of Wagner. It provides the reader also 
with fairly full summaries of all the important works 
in the modern repertory. It is written in a pleasing, 
although not a brilliant, style, and its judgments are well 
and soberly expressed. We cannot always agree with 
them, but the divergence of our opinion concerns rather 
the nuance than the fundamental characterization. For 
example, “ Tristan ” is not the “ Romeo and Juliet,” but 
rather the “ Antony and Cleopatra” of music. Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland provides the work with a well-consid- 
ered introduction. 

It is a lean year that does not bring at least one new 
edition of “The Compleat Angler,” and Mr. John Lane 
has determined that 1897 shall not be such a year. It 
bids fair, rather, to be distinguished among Waltonians 
as the year of their favorite modern edition of the “ An- 
gier,” for it would be difficult to improve upon the good 
taste and the careful workmanship that have gone to the 
making of the edition that Mr. Lane has just published. 
It is in form a large and squarish octavo, sumptuously 
printed on choice paper, bound in buckram with a simple 
and appropriate cover-design, provided with a lengthy 
introduction by Mr. Ric Le Gallienne, and illustra- 
ted with great profusion by Mr. Edmund H. New. The 
illustrations.are largely topographical, the drawings hav- 
ing in most cases been made on the spot, and the text 
followed is that of the fifth edition, which was the last 
to receive Walton’s own supervision. , 

For three years now, the quarterly parts of “ Biblio- 
graphica,” imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
have found the way to our shelves, and it is with, 
that we note the receipt of the twelfth (and concluding) 
instalment of this superb periodical. Projected to con- 
tinue for three years only, the work has now run its 
course, and all who have been concerned in its produc- 
tion are to be warmly congratulated upon the result of 
their labors. The eight hundred and fifty fortunate 
possessors of this noble work will find upon their shelves 
few tomes as stately, as beautiful, and as intrinsically 
valuable as the three volumes in which -the twelve 
parts of “ Bibliographica” are ped for binding. 
The contents of Part XII. include “On a Manuscript 
of the Biblia Pauperum,” by Sir E. Maunde Thompson; 
«Late Jacobite Tracts,” by Mr: Andrew Lang; “The 
Isham Books,” by Mr. R. E. Graves; and “The Illus- 
trations in French Books of Hours, 1486-1500,” by Mr. 
A. W. Pollard. Since “ Bibliographica” was ushered 
into the world without a preface, the graceful valedic- 
tory “ Epilogue” which closes this final number fitly 
brings the work as a whole to its close. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. George M. Harper has edited the “ Pierre de 
Touche ” of Augier and Sandeau for the series of mod- 
ern language texts published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

An “Introductory Course in Differential Equations,” 
by Dr. D. A. Murray, is published by Messrs. Longmans, 
dom, & Co. It is designed for “students in classical 
and engineering colleges.” 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the publishers of Professor 
A. E. Dolbear’s “ First Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy,” and of the more advanced “ Experimental Phys- 
ies,” by Mr. William A. Stone. 

Two new numbers in the “ Half Moon” series of pa- 
pers on historic New York (Putnam) are “The Early 
History of Wall Street,” by Mr. Oswald G. Villard, and 
“ Governor's Island,” by Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 

We have received from Brentano’s (Paris) a pamphlet 
containing Sir Edmund Monson’s address on “ Washing- 
ton and the Mother Country,” given before the American 
University Dinner Club, of Paris, on February 22 of this 
year. 

Mr. Andrew Lang purposes replying to the Right 
Hon. F. Max Miiller’s recent “ Contributions to the Sci- 
ence of Mythology,” in a volume which is to be called 
“Modern Mythology,” and brought out by Messrs. 
Longmans 


Two new volumes in Professor Knight’s edition of 
Wordsworth, published by the Macmillan Co., give us 
a chronological arrangement of the “Prose Works,” 
which have never before been brought together in so 
satisfactory an arrangement. 

Under the title “From a Cloud of Witnesses,” Mr. 
David Wasgatt Clark has compiled an interesting col- 
lection of over three hundred tributes to the Bible, from 
the pens of the world’s greatest thinkers. The volume 
is neatly printed in two colors, and is published by 
Messrs. Carts & Jennings. 

Dr. William A. Setchell’s “ Laboratory Practice for 

rs in Botany,” published by the Macmillan Co., 
is an excellent book for those secondary schools in which 
the subject of botany is taken to mean something more 
than the study of a text and the identification of a few 
phwenogamous species of plants. 

We take pleasure in noting the completion, by the 
publication of a third volume upon “ Light and Sound,” 
of the admirable “Elements of Physics” (Macmillan), 
upon which Professors E. L. Nichols and W. 8. Franklin 
have been for so long engaged. The “ Theory of Physics” 
(Harper), by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, is another college 
text- of the subject, this time in a single volume. 

Mr. George P. Humphrey of Rochester begins a series 
of “ American Colonial Tracts” with the publication of 
“A Discourse Concerning the Design’d Establishment 
of a New Colony to the South of Carolina in the Most 
Delightful Country of the Universe.” This tract, by 
Sir Robert Mountgomry, was printed in London, in the 
year 1717. These “tracts” are to appear monthly, and 
the subscription is three dollars a year. 

The death, at Kansas City, May 6, of James B. Run- 
nion, formerly of Chicago, closed the career of an esti- 
mable and well-known journalist, playwright, and man 
of letters. For the two decades following the war he 
bore an active and prominent part in the est literary 


and journalistic life of Chicago, a life of which the 
Chicago of to-day knows but little; and by the surviving 
members of that earlier circle he will ree pleasantly 





and gratefully remembered. Mr. Runnion was born at 
Lafayette, Indiana, in 1842, came to Chicago in boy- 
hood, graduated from the old Chicago University, and 
after a few years of foreign travel entered the field of 
journalism, occupying positions as literary and dramatic 
critic, editorial writer, and managing editor, upon the 
“Times,” the “ Post,” and the “Tribune”; while for 
the last ten years of his life he was one of the editors of 
the Kansas City “Star.” Although thus busily engaged, 
he found time and inclination for much creditable work 
of a more distinctively literary kind. He wrote short 
stories and essays, which appeared in the “ Lakeside,” 
the “ Atlantic,” and other magazines; and in the first 
decade of Tue D1at he wrote for it many excellent 
reviews, chiefly of dramatic literature. He was a skilful 
and successful playwright, and was for many years 
employed by Mr. McVicker in translating and adapting 
pieces for his theatre. “Mignon,” “Miss Manning,” 
and “ Hearts and Diamonds” are examples of Mr. Run- 
nion’s original plays. His warm sympathy and delicate 
literary touch made him a superior translator, and he 
accomplished with signal success the difficult task of 
rendering into adequate English Lamartine’s beautiful 
and poetic romance of “Graziella.” His knowledge of 
the stage, and of its history and literature, was very 
great; and he enjoyed the personal friendship of Booth, 
Barrett, Jefferson, and other leading actors of his time. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 82 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Life and ey yy Jowett. By Legis Comobell 
oi Erie Abbott. 2 vols., ilius., 8vo. E. P. Dutton 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William Milligan Sloane, 
Ph.D. Vol. IIL; yp Aa 4to, gilt top, pp. 270. 
Century Co. $8. a only by subecription 
Martha Washington. By Anne Holingyrorth Wharton. 


With portrai atk . uncut, ** Women of 
— tnd Revel 2 te PO estes Seribner’s 


HISTORY. 
New ee eae ee ee 
west: Manuscript Journals of Alexander 
wad Dest Whee Members vod 
, 1799-1814, Edited Prof. Elliott Coues, A.M. In 
3 vols., large 8vo. New Y t Francie P. Harper. $10 net. 
A Short History of Medieval Euro Oliver J. 
aes Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 325. ee Ser *s Sons. 
net 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


— ¥ Elizabeth 

$e a aoe 
Modern Poet Tell tive. 
By “—_ Norman Guthrie. Bro, pp. 349. Robert Clarke 


Francesca da Rimini: A Tragedy. B Silvio Pellico; trans. 
and edited by Rev. J. F. Bi B.D. Iilus., mo, gil 
top, mncat, . 150. * Italian Gems.”’ Cambeige: 


The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Collected and edited 
by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol. VIIL., oe 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 504. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
ae ye ye Edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 


Zino, gilt top o> uncut, ut, DP. 149, “Temple 
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“Outward Bound” Edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Works. New vols,: In Black and White, and The Phan- 
tom Biciehow and Ceher Gtasies. Foch ites, ove, git " 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., $2. ( 
omlendetn 5 


eee > Y. 
Bios » y Josephine Curtis decorated by Eri: 
wpe., Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. mpenes 4 


Cap and a = Selected by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles. With 7 om, 7 gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 368, LO Ped Ge 


FICTION. 
Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Hilda Strafford: A California Story. By Beatrice Harraden. 
= gilt top, uncut, pp. 218. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A Story-teller’s Pack. By Frank R. Stockton. Llus., 
= gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. Charles Scribners Sons. 


7s Greee K. & A. Train Robbery. «4% Paul Lele 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 200. Dodd, M 
Ce Co. $1.25. 


Devil’s Dice. By William Le Queux. 12mo, uncut, pp. 290. 
Rand, McNally & Co. $1. 

Christine of the Hills. By Max Pemberton. With portrait, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 281. d, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

In the Tideway. By Flora Annie 1Yy 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 155. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Thirty Strange Stories. By H. G. Wells 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 504. Edward Arnold. $1.50 

Middle Greyness. By A. J. Dawson. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 458. John Lane. $1.50. 

The Mutable Many. 4 Robert Barr. 12mo, pp. 372. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. 12mo, pp. 248. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. all 

Gods and their Makers, B Housman. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 213. Jo Lo Lane. er 

Kakemonos: Tales of the Far East. B: . 2 Dawe. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, ~ 217. John bat 1.25. 

Miss Archer Archer. By Clara Louise Bang 12mo, 
pp. 312. Houghton, Minin et Ge $1.25 

Chronicles of a Kentucky Settlement. By_ William 
——— Watts. 12mo, uncut, pp. 490. G. P. Putnam’s 

ms. $2. 

Mere Sentiment. By A. J. er 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 220. John Lane. $1.25 

The Mill of Silence. By B. E. J. an gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 348. Rand, Nally & $1.25 

In Plain Air. By Elizabeth Lyman Cabot. 12mo, pp. 296. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

His Fortunate Grace. By re sy Aiea. 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 210. D. Appleton & $1. 

A Singer’s Heart. By Anna Farquhar. » uncut, pp. 159. 
Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

The Beautiful White Devil. By Guy Boothby. 12mo, 
pp. 289. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

In Golden Shackles. By “ Alien.”’ 12mo, pp. 323. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A Galahad of the Creeks, and The Widow Lam: 
S. Levett- Yeats. 12mo, pp. 290. D. Appleton . 

A Fiancé on Trial. Bl my a Buck. Ag gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 310. $1.50. 

An Inheritance. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 18mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 172. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 
Kitty the Rag. By “ Rita.’’ 12mo, pp. 349. R. F. Fenno 

& Co. $1.25. 


A Questionable er Ena & = | a Sullivan. 
Other . 


12mo, pp. 189. Rand. 

The Med ay mocateas. gs Soe pay y William 
Charles Scull 1 tispiece, t top, uncut, 
pp. 252. heey Holt & Co. 75 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Oriental Library. The Little Lady of Lagunitas. 
Richard Henry Savage. arage; 12m0, pp. $82. p Read oy eA 


Ww 2mo, 
witi~ée. ac. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Naples in the Nineties: A Sequel to ‘‘ Naples in 1888,”’ 
EN aay ge 3.4. Seana 12mo, uncut, pp. uy 


Thackeray’s estas and — By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 
Illus., tame, uncut, pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Boxed, $1.50 net. 

Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. [Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 242. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 


ART. 
Some Masters of Lithography. By Atherton Curtis. With 
22 photogravure plates after representative yy 


to, gil moe. i on uncut, pp. 187. Dd». Appleton & Co a" 


The Connoisseur: Essays on the Romantic tic and Picturesque 
Associations of Artand Artists. B By Frederick S. Robinson. 
gn cies 299. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

pete RELIGION. 
7 : A Reading of the Mosaic . By 
‘eee = gilt top, uncat, pp. 410. - 


"sehen pone AND ECONOMIC 


STUDIES 
ba ney ee of the Constitution of the United States. 
te Fisher. 12mo, pp. 398. J. B. Lippin- 


=, Historical Outlines. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, M.A. With maps ~_ —, 8vo, uncut, pp. 479. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

The Theory of Socialization: A s yllabus of Sociological 

Principles. By Franklin Henry Gid am, M A. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 47. Macmillan Co. Paper, 60 cts. net 

The Street Railway System of Philadelphia: Its Hi 
and Present Condition. Be Frederic Ph. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 123. ‘* Johns Hopkins University Studies.” 
Paper, 75 cts. saat gE 

The Saloon Question in Chi 
Ph.B. 8vo, uncut, pp. 110. Mion ic Seadiee. eqnees 
millan Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

SCIENCE. 
The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By Sir Archi- 
bald F.R.S. In 2 vols., illus., , ben uncut. 
. $11.25 net. 
The — of Electricity and Magnetism: 
ical Physics. Llus., oe pp. 576. 
Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Aristotle and the Earlier Pestpstetios: Being 6 


tion from Zeller’s ** Phil of the Greeks.’’ By B. F.C. 
Costelloe, M.A., and J. Muirhead, M.A. In2 vols., 
8vo, uncut, Longmans, Green, & $7. 
REFERENCE. 
The Literary Rg nen. a Edited 7 4a 


Flexuosity — Foister. Each 4to, uncut. Macmillan Cor 
Per part, paper, 60 ets. net. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


t in Education. Also the ideas which in- 


and 

B Heed W. Johnston, Ph.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 135, 

os oe Series.’’ Scott, Foresman 
rr te Course in Differential Equations, For 
students in classical colleges. By D. A 
aye B.A. 12mo, pp Longmans, Green, & Co. 

-90 net. 
=e my ag of Physics: A Text-Book. By Ed- 
L. Nichols and William S In three vols.; 
Val Hi. Light and Sound. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 201. Mac- 
Co. $1.50 net. 
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The Outlines of Lae ay ye B 
Edward L. Illus., 12mo, pp Macmillan Co. 
Introduction to American Literature, Part I. B F.V.N. 
Painter, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 276. Leach, ell & 


Sanborn. 
Littérature Fran Deuxidme Année. Par E, Aubert. 
16mo, pp. 290. Holt & Co. $1. 


Educational Music Course. By Luther Whiting Mason 
and others. Third and fourth readers; each 8vo. Ginn 


On O82 ee See. Edited by Frank Good 
a, 5a.B . With map, 16mo, pp. 170. Hones Halt On, 


Bible Readings for Schools. Edited by Nathan C: Schaef- 
fer, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 217. American Book Co, 35 
H. WERE, Se. Ss Da Gent, She Dak 
Masazonms, and other Periodicals. 8 dete, velumen, or cinglo sumber. 
R OBTAINING 100 QUESTIO! Shakespeare, 
Jas ft ao es Se 
251 Filth Avenne, New York Clty. 


THe PATHFINDER — the national news review for susY PEOPLE. 
classified, comprehensive, non-partisan, clean. Gives 
facta, not opinions. Economizes time and money. $1.00 a year; trial 
of 13 weeks, 15 cts. Cheapest review published. 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 

















landson, Leech, ete. 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Srzncer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


eff FEBORS.—ths Bow Teck Buscan of Revision gives: 1, Thesengh 





: unique in position and success. Terms 
agreement. Address Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF nemnes, >. 
LOWA. ceraplate Cit Fltia wd itary ‘Bn 





servounding cousin histories. 
The eat stars and solders debt of for 
early aay thy ody FA a ° 


36 into the 7 The Standard Biank Books. 
__to the quire. | Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 








Offices and Galesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane &t., NEW YORK CITY. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR aware Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 





Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 





between AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


F \aacuig ey 


WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 
Copley Bostox, Mass. 
Opposite Public Library. Mention The Dial. 


We would like to have you 


EXAMINE AND CRITICIZE 
Our large and handsome stock of spring suitings, feeling 
sure that we can gratify your taste, among our 1001 
patterns, and can suit your pocket book with our busi- 
ness suit price, $15 to $40. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, - - CHICAGO. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
yeah sain 5 po dpm FY 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 


titles. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Of an extraordinary collection of Autograph Letters, Docu- 
ments, etc., of American Presidents, Generals, Actors, Liter- 
ary Celebrities, Revolutionary Muster Rolls, Broadsides, etc., 
formerly belonging to William R. Dorlon and Dr. Sprague. 
Also List of rare old Books of Emblems, early Imprints, curi- 
ous old Almanacks, Voyages and Travels, etc., now ready and 
sent post free on application to 
J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 




















“ Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Coun’ 
—Serline’s Bock Buyer. _ 


THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 
Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Scudder, 


Courses 
have already been tas ab tamiant €2 suallien. The best 
endorsement of its methods is in the continuous renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
one QUESTIONS oF GooD a gy 
in Controversies with 


OLMSTED Ma - 1? DICTIONARIES AND AND 
OTHER ENGLISH GUAGE TOPICS. 12mo, $1 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER, BLUE AND GREEN. 
By JEROME K. JEROME, suthor of THREE MEN IN A BOAT, THE 


DIARY OF A PILORIMAG etc. With 40 $1. 
In the three since JO. INGERFIELD, Mr. Jerome’s last 
book, appeared some well-liked plays, in this vol. 
bd ‘i yt -u.- tft 4. - 3 
ve 
7 7-5 _ 
IN PLAIN AIR. 
sea. 


Bb peg 7 epee a ey Pm 12mo, $1.25. 
in Sudermann’s DA one of the main themes is the irrepres- 
sible conflict between a woman of the world and her narrow- 
neighbors, among whom she returns to live. But Mrs. Cabot’s book is 
not tragic, but satirical and humorous. 
Two New Volumes in the Buckram Series. 
oe CASTLES BY THE RHINE. 
Yarn. ; ee With 12 full- 
yee Yankees among the scenes 
medieval romance. 
“THE WHITE HECATOMB, and Other Stories. 
HARLES SCULLY. (Uniform with his Kafir Stories.) 


These stories are and -¥ and their plots remarkable. 
New York Times of AL + oan writes | ‘outh 
vigor that Mr. Kipling bestows upon an oS thade tories 
THE FERN-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND 
. HERBARIUM. 
By Miss 8. F. PRICE. 72 plates, mostly life-size, with botanical guide. 


dto, 

The Nation : “ Seventy-two excellent figures of our native ferns are 

ven, for the most ee make their 
identification mere 


29 West te Street, New York. 





TO THE SOUTH. 


THE electric block signal system, electric 
headlights, steam-beated gas-lighted trains 
and Pullman safety vestibules, make the 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


Route the Best- Equipped line in the 
SOUTH. Elaborate trains of standard 
day coaches, elegant café, parlor, observa- 
tion cars, and drawing-room sleeping cars 
traverse a rock-ballasted steel-laid road- 
bed. The shortest line and the quickest 
schedules. 

Solid vestibuled trains daily, Cincinnati to Lexin, 
Chattanooga, Birmingham, Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
Orleans. Through Sleeping Cars to Knoxville, Ashe- 
ville, Columbia, Savannah, Jackson, Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port. Through Pullmans from Louisville via 8S. Ry. to 


Lexi . W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger 
Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


No Smoke—No Dust—No Cinders. 





ONLY [2 HOURS 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 


Via the Santa Fe Route, 


Leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, reaching Los Angeles in 72 hours and 
San Diego in 76 bours. Returns Tuesdays and 
Fridays. Connecting train for San Francisco 
via Mojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman palace sleepers, 
buffet smoking car and dining car. Most lux- 
urious service via any line. 

‘Daily California Express, carrying palace and 
tourist sleepers, leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, address 

W. J. BLACK, 


G. P. A., A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Topzxa, Kas., 
Or, C. A. HIGGINS, A. G. P. A., Carcaco. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 





MOUNTAIN AND SEA SHORE 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS, 
. WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
} OLD SWEET SPRINGS, 
g RED SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
SALT SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
NATURAL BRIDGE, 
On the crest of the Alleghany Mountains, enjoy a Delightful 
OLD POINT mena Sacieeniiin Monroe, Day ay he hey ay 
BEACH are the Most Popular Seaside Resorts 


tnt ee 
Pamphlet and Tourist Rates. 


J. ©. TUCKER, U. L. TRUITT, 
N. W. P. A., ©. & O. Big 4 Route, 





THE DIAL IS REGULARLY ON SALE 
In Cuicaco by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue. 
Chas. McDonald & Co., 69 Washington Street. 
Brentano’s, 206 Wabash Avenue. 
C. W. Curry, 75 State Street. 
New Yor. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
WasHINGTON. 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Lowpon, Encuanp. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. 
ae a News Co., 5 Breams ‘Buildings, Chancery 


esnlls Qcenshens oa Uictuah Sinan t supplied by the 
PRvectoing Semi and its branches. - w 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN ren tage pt he ne 
By Mosgs Corr 
Cornell Univeraty aed ator of author of “A of A Hatory of Amerlan 
sold 8vo, each, $3. ™ 


Vol. 1., 1763-1776. (New Reedy.) 
Vol. t., 1776-1783. (Ready Shortly.) 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
DURING THE COLONIAL TIME. 
By Moses Corr Truk, Professor of American History, Cor- 
ack Vatrensiy. New — revised. Two volumes, sold 
Vol. 1. 160721676, Vol. Ile, 16761768. 
“ The work 


CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. 
A Study of Roman Society in the Time of Cesar. By Gaston 
the French Academy. T . with an 
ag _ of Contents, by ApNAH Davip Jonzs. 
“M. Boissier’s brilliant work is as seid in which Clear and Gear 


RELIGION OF THE peta.» wn a 
By Atrrep Wiepemann, Ph.D., Professor tal Lan- 
in the Univ of Bonn, author of ore oem 

of Immortality of the Soul,” 
73 illustrations from the monuments. LanpoSve’ $8.75 15. 


Parks in New York City. Unter his direction Morningside Park has 
lew 

i, - fe, eb is engaged in laying 
out Miveostée nt pate ade by bimnel " 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 








AMERICAN 


COLONIAL TRACTS 


MONTHLY 





NUMBER ONE May 1897 





DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE 

DESIGNED ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A NEW COLONY TO THE SOUTH OF 
CAROLINA, IN THE MOST DELIGHT- 
FUL COUNTRY OF THE UNIVERSE, 
BY SIR ROBERT MOUNTGOMRY, 
BARONET, LONDON, 1717. 





PRICE 25 CENTS $3.00 A YEAR. 





Published by 
GEORGE P HUMPHREY 
ROCHESTER N Y 














“cALL THE WORLD 
LOVES A WINNER.” 








9 
OUR 07 COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


MONARCH 


BICYCLES 


Are the SUPREME RESULT of our 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. LONDON 





Retail Salesrooms : 
152 Dearborn Street. 87-89 Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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